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FACT &3© C€COMaeaT 


W™ an American newspaper man to call 
attention to the poor quality of furniture 
being sent over here from France, he would 

arouse the indignant repudi- 
A Practice Which ation of every Frenchman, 
is Injuring the and yet it is the kindest 
Reputation of thing that can be said be- 
French Industries cause it is a fact and conse- 

quently prejudicial to the 
maker of the better-class product. 

There is nothing better than good French 
furniture. There is nothing better than good 
American furniture, but we all know there is 
some rotten stuff made in America, and if a 
European bought any of it and learned by ex- 
perience how bad it was, he would be apt to 
condemn everything American. 

Now it is the same with French furniture, 
and it has not remained for an American trade 
journalist to agitate the subject. One of the 
biggest manufacturers in France has issued a cir- 
cular, copy of which is before us, in which he 
dwells upon the fact that the poor, wretchedly- 
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made, poverty-stricken furniture that has been 
ground out in France to catch the American dol- 
lar is doing the whole French industry a great 
harm. 

An American buyer comes into the French 
market. He prices a table: “How much?” 

The manufacturer quotes 85 francs. 

“Well, how much for five of them?” 

And the French manufacturer drops a little. 

“How much for twenty?’ 

There is still a further drop. 

“And if I give you an order for 100?” 

Here the French manufacturer goes crazy 
and to get the order for a hundred, he puts the 
price so low that he cannot make money on it 
unless he skimps on quality. And it is to catch 
these big orders that a good many manufacturers 
have sacrificed character and quality, and the 
American: market has been glutted with stuff 
that reflects no credit whatever upon France. 

We know something of the reputation of 
the various’ American manufacturers and do 
not expect to get high quality for low prices. But 
there is no such general knowledge of the French 
manufacturers. To the average buyer French is 
French and therefore good. 
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There is nothing better than good French 
furniture, but there is nothing worse than the 
poor stuff that so many of them are turning out. 


fe A stupid conservatism and seeming unwil- 
lingness on the part of the British government 
to make British wares known in the world mar- 
ket may lie the reason for 
that lack of support of Brit- 
ish industries which Sir 
Esme Howard, the British 
Ambassador, bewailed in a 
recent speech before the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

The Tatler, in a recent issue, commented on 
this conservatism of the English Government in 
its attitude towards the broad subject of pub- 
licity, and called attention to the use of the films 
made by the United States war and naval depart- 
ments, and American industries generally. 

In view of the fact that the Wembley Expo- 
sition, good as it was, showed a loss the first 
year of ten million dollars, The Tatler would 
seem . to be justified in all that it said, and more; 
for in large measure the financial failure of the 
exposition was due to its inadequate, ill-advised, 
or mismanaged publicity department. We have 
attended many national and international exposi- 
tions, and invariably the newspaper world, in- 
cluding magazines, was furnished with every- 
thing possible to encourage free advertising. But 
at Wembley the newspaper man, enthusiastic for 
what he saw, and eager to help, wrote volumi- 
nously of the exposition. But when he was met 
with the bewildering statement that he would 
have to pay for his photographs from $4 to $6 
apiece, and that nothing could be furnished by 
the exposition—in other words, that he would 
have to pay for the privilege of giving them free 
advertising, he simply threw his MS. in the 
waste-basket. And there was millions of dollars’ 
worth of gratuitous publicity lost through this 
picayunish attitude towards the press. 


A Conservatism 
Which Handicaps 
Industry 


F. % INTERESTING meeting was held recently in 
New York to discuss the proposed exhibi- 
tion of an American home at the forthcoming 
International Exhibition of 
Household Appliances and 
Labor-Saving Devices in 
Paris. Unlike the Inter- 


The Proposed 
Exhibit of House- 
hold Labor-Saving 
Devices 


nati onal Exposition of 
Modern Decorative and In- 
dustrial Arts, this enterprise will have to do 
solely with the practical furnishings of a house. 





Albert Broisat, general commissioner for 
the American section of the Exhibition, is now in 
this country concluding arrangements for the 
American exhibit which is to include a model 
house with ten rooms and four baths, furnished 
and decorated properly but featuring labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

It is an ynquestionable fact that Europe is 
behind the age, in household conveniences. 

G. Topham Forest, architect for the London 
County Council, under date of May 19 in a re- 
port to the Council on his recent tour throughout 
the United States said: 

“We must not lose sight of the fact that 
there is a striking contrast between the generally 
untidy, fussy and almost squalid appearance of 
many parts of London and the orderly and har- 
monious development in America.” | 

Dean Inge, on returning to Great Britain, 
said that America’s. material advantages over 
Europe are demonstrated most plainly in the 
homes, which are fitted with all manner of con- 
veniences and labor-saving devices, rarely found 
in England. 

M. Broisat, who represented the French 
Government at a recent meeting attended by M. 
Mongendre, the French Consul General in New 
York; A. J. Bernaud, representing. Secretary 
Hoover, and others, said: : ss 

“Even the most ordinary American house- 
hold appliances and labor-saving devices are en- 
tirely new to the French housewife, the wealthy 
as well as the poor. You people in the United 
States, unless you have travelled, haven’t any 
realization how far ahead not only of France 
but of Europe, you are in the development of 
labor-saving appliances for the office and home.” 

When one considers that im Great: Britain 
there are only 50,000 refrigerators, and that 
when Rheims was rebuilt they didn’t find it nec- 
essary to put in a sewerage system, and that less 
than one per cent. of the residences of London 
are centrally heated, depending still upon the 
primitive grate, we are not sure that Europe is 
readv for our systems. 

The finest house in Eton Square hasn’t a 
kitchen comparable for convenience with the 
simplest suburban bungalow on Long Island, but 
as M. Broisat explained it, labor costs are rising 
so rapidly in Europe that labor-saving systems 
are necessary now where they were not necessary 
before the war, hence the Exhibition of House- 
hold Appliances and Labor-Saving Devices. 
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PROPOSING A LOGICAL MOVEMEMT 


Annual Cooperative Exposition of All the Decorative Art Schools Strongly Advocated. 


HE great and almost insurmountable barrier 

to the progress of the design schools and 
schools of interior decoration, lies in their lack 
of cooperation. 

No merchant can succeed unless he shows 
his goods. Wholesalers send out travelling men; 
and annually the various schools throughout the 
country, especially in New York, give exhibitions 
but nobody comes to these exhibitions except 
enthusiastic friends and in a few instances, a lim- 


The furniture men have their’various asso- 
ciations; the same with the upholstery and wall 
paper men. Sh 

Not only are the manufacturers organized 
but the travelling salesmen as well. 

We have organizations in every trade in any 
way touching upon the broad subject of: interior 
furnishings. 

The decorators are organized. The wood 
carvers, wood finishers, carpet men and lighting 


ited number of enthusiastic tradesmen. If it is fixture men are all organized. 
a school of design, the exhib- The museums are likewise 
iting students are anxious to Why shouldn’ t the art schools organized. Representatives 


have their work seen by pros- 
pective clients. They want the 
manufacturers to look at their 
designs and the decorators 
and retailers to look at their 
interior sketches. 

There are thirty or more 
such schools in New York, 
and it ought to be obvious 
that no manufacturer has the 
time to visit each and every 
one of them, even to view 
their annual exhibitions. 

We have suggested before and we reiterate 
that the only practical way to get an audience of 
practical business men, buyers of design and 
employers of talent is to have one or two com- 
bined exhibits each year where all of the best 
things of the various schools will be brought to- 
gether and viewed by the men who want to view 
them, who need the talent and are interested in 
art, and who are anxious to help but haven't the 
time to run around to twenty-five or thirty school 
exhibits. 

Every branch of art in industry is organized. 


organize as have manufac- 
turers, merchants, craftsmen, 
museums? If they will pool 
their interests and follow 
some such suggestion for a 
co-operative exposition as 
outlined in this article they 
will take a step towards es- 
tablishing a market for their 
students work, 


meet and confer, and publish 
quarterly bulletins ; and if the 
schools of industrial design, 
including the art branches of 
the public schools, should also 
organize, they would be in a 
position to do many things 
which would promote the in- 
terests of all. . 

If we today were to invite 
all the schools to send exam- 
ples of their best work to a 
public exhibition, we doubt 
very much if many would respond. There would 
be a fear that some of their work would either 
in quality or quantity, compare unfavorably with 
the work of other schools. The small school 
would fear comparison with the large school, but 
an Association could regulate all these points. 
An Association could be composed of delegates 
from all schools, the same number from every 
school, no matter what the size of the school. 
And the exhibition rules could govern the num- 
ber of designs from each school so that there 
would be no overwhelming representation from 
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the larger at the expense of the smaller. 
There are in New York City so far as our 
records show the following schools: Cooper 
Union, Pratt Institute, New York School of Ap- 
plied Design for Women, Art Students’ League, 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art, Evening 
School of Industrial Art, New York School of 
Interior Decoration, New York Textile School, 
National Academy of Design, Master Institute of 
United Arts, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, School of Design and Liberal Arts, Edu- 
cational Alliance Art School, Metropolitan Art 
School, Teachers’ College (Columbia Univer- 
sity), New York University—to which number 
should be addéd the public school branches like 
Hunter College, Washington Irving High School, 
Wadleigh High School, Morris High School, etc. 
There may be other schools, but an associa- 
tion should include them all, great and small, and 
regardless of the age or progress of the students. 
When such an association is once organized, 
much could be accomplished. Once such an asso- 
ciation is organized, exhibitors could depend 
upon a large attendance. Every manufacturer 
would go to an exhibition representing all the 
work of all the schools, where not one in a hun- 
dred would attend an exhibition of an individual 
school. 
The Art Center would be an excellent place 
to hold these exhibitions. The Art Alliance, 


always active along this line of thought, would 
doubtless co-operate. 

It is a matter that we are bringing to the 
attention of these schools not in the interest of 
one but in the interest of all. 

No business succeeds that is not well orga- 
nized and no group of business interests unorga- 
nized can cope with the worries and hardships, 
the prejudices and jealousies that surround them. 





WALL PAPER DISPLAY IN PHILA. 

x THE hottom of this page we illustrate a sec- 

tion of the wall paper displayed at the “Own 
Your Own Home” Exposition recently held in 
Philadelphia. This exhibit was said by R. H. 
Sextor, managing director, to be one of the 
largest and the best arranged of any of the wall 
paper displays shown in any of the cities where 
“Own Your Own Home” Expositions have been 
held. The display was in the hands of two com- 
mittees: one from the retailers, and one from the 
wholesalers. John H. Whitwell was chairman of 
both. 


J. H. THORP & CO. REMOVED 


AS WE go to press, J. H. Thorp & Co. are 
settling in new quarters at Forty-seventh 
Street and Park Avenue. In our next issue we 
will give a detailed description of the excellent 
equipment the firm has installed, together with 
illustrations of their new premises. 


A section of the wall paper display arranged by retailers and wholesalers at the “Own Your Own Home” 
Exposition recently held in Philadelphia. - See text above. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


HIS series of articles covering the various 

types of furniture woods, their character- 
istics and a little historical data would not be 
complete without some reference to modern 
methods of furniture manufacture. In making 
the furniture of today methods are employed 
that would never have been tolerated in the days 
of the Eighteenth Century cabinet-makers. 

For instance, in the old days, painted furni- 
ture literally meant the use of wood the grain of 
which was not particularly ornamental and so it 
was covered with paint. While today, painted fur- 
niture, or to use a more popular term, enameled 
furniture, almost invariably represents a fine 
furniture wood as a base for the enamel. Sev- 
eral years ago, 
in conversation 
with a furniture 
manufacturer 
the writer was 
surprised to 
learn that a par- 
ticular enam- 
elled piece of 
furniture was 
enamelled over 
veneered ma- 
hogany and all 
of the carvings 
were of solid 
mahogany. This 
seemed a sheer 
waste of ma- 
hogany but a 
reason was 
found in the 
fact that mahogany was a most satisfactory wood 
for carving, but this was not the only reason be- 
cause it was also found that mahogany, particu- 
larly in three or five-ply built-up stock, is not 
subject to the degrees of expansion and contrac- 
tion that is true with many more common hard 
woods and, therefore, is a more substantial basic 
stock to be coated with enamel. 

There is also today a coordination of sep- 
arated processes which together with machinery 
that will perform almost human functions makes 
a modern factory product as faultless as the 
cherished heirloom that can be traced back to 
some Georgian master hand-craftsman. 

Perhaps one of the greatest developments in 
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An illustration showing the utilization of several kinds of orna- 
mental furniture wood employed to enhance the splendid lines of 
an English design. Courtesy of Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


modern furniture construction is the use of ply 
wood. In the old days all thin panel work was 
made of solid stock: Because of the fact that 
panel chamfering had to be done by hand it was 
only attempted in the most conspicuous parts of 
a piece of case furniture. Ends of bureaus of 
cupboards or of sideboards were seldom pan- 
elled and the cabinet-maker had to choose be- 
tween the use of thin stock which necessitated 
the sacrifice of strength or a laborious: amount of 
hand work to reduce his panelled edges to the 
desired thinness. 

Panelling is accomplished today without the 
sacrifice of strength by the use of thin built-up 
stock. Three and five-ply lumber is obtainable in 
practically all of 
the staple furni- 
ture woods, and 
though but one- 
quarter to 
three-eighths of 
an inch in thick- 
ness it has more 
strength than 
that of much 
thicker solid 
wood, Further- 
more, the criss- 
crossing of the 
grain prevents 
warping and 
other changes 
due to climatic 
conditions, 

In the use of 
illustrations that 
have accompanied these articles there have ap- 
pared many examples of unusual wood - grains 
and as no distinction was made between the types 
of woods used purely as decoration and other 
types which are used in such quantities as to 
dominate the product we deem it well to illus- 
trate herewith a typical piece of furniture show- 
ing the various accentuated points which have 
been made ornamental through the use of grain 
and color contrasts. This piece is not a “stunt”’ 
piece but is a standard number wherein every 
different wood has been used to accomplish a 
specific. purpose. The various colors and the 


Walnut Straight 
Grain 


Maple Burl 


changes of grain each play an important part in 
enhancing the beauty of carving and panel. 
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A PRODUCER OF WASTE AND LOST 
ENERGY 


eee Hoover stands for efficiency. Only 
last month he severely criticized some of the 
obsolete methods of waste afid cumbersome over- 
lapping of governmental functions. 


Here, in the subject of art in industry, there 
is the greatest possible waste. The type of man- 
ufacturers who are going over to Europe as dele- 
gates under Secretary Hoover’s jurisdiction and 
who are vitally interested in the development of 
a new art will come back and will probably stim- 
ulate design thought along the lines that Europe 
is developing. With the employment of experi- 
enced and high-paid designers, their factories will 
produce much that is worthy and under present 
conditions, competing firms will watch warily the 
demand for these new ideas and if they are suc- 
cessful, they will copy them. They will not copy 
them better. They will copy them always more 
cheaply but in a manner to deceive the public, 
giving an appearance of the same design in the 
same quality of coloring and weave, but every- 
thing in reality, cheapened. An army of art and 
labor involved in production is directly attacked 
by an army of workers in. reproduction, both 
doing the same thing; one of them ‘honestly and 
one of them dishonestly—an unnecessary and 
illegitimate production and an unnecessary and 
illegitimate waste of labor and capital. 


Indeed design has become a camouflage for 
the substitution of worthless material. A woman 
will see a silk of a pronounced color and design 
at $3 a yard, and the next day or two, she will 
see apparently the same thing at $2.25 a yard. 
But it is not the same thing; the $2.25 a yard 
material is not silk. It’s mercerized cotton. It 
is not even a woven fabric. It is printed, but 
from the show-window, it looks like the same 
thing, and even if the woman doesn’t buy she is 
prejudiced against the store that is charging her 
the higher price. 

There is only one defense for the whole sys- 
tem of design piracy and that is the same defense 
that may be offered by the receiver of stolen 
goods. You can buy a $300 watch for very much 
less money if you buy it of a fence. 

Day by day the need for a law that will pro- 
tect design property is becoming apparent. Apart 
from any consideration of trade ethics, honesty 
or property rights, the general prevalence of de- 
sign piracy makes for a great waste of energy, 
waste of capital, and is a swindle upon the public. 


ANSWERING A PERTINENT QUES- 
TION : 
A LETTER has been forwarded to us from one 
of the most prominent art museums in the 
country with the request that we answer it. We 
quote from the communication: 

“A recent magazine article stated that if a 
young couple in moderate circumstances bought 
some pieces of furniture with the idea of com- 
pleting the set as their finances permitted, they 
would find themselves in a dilemma because the 
fashions in furniture change so rapidly that 
when they were ready to purchase they would be 
unable to complete the set as the style had been 
dropped by the maker. 

“Is this a fact? I am interested in the sub- 
ject not only from an economic but an artistic 
standpoint, and Mr. of the —— Museum 
referred me to you.” 

We have no doubt that a young couple buy- 
ing a few pieces of furniture from a suite might 
find it difficult to “match-up” because retailers 
and decorators do not always repeat orders for 
any particular design and I say design intention- 
ally because design and style are not synonymous 
terms. 

A room that is furnished in a consistent 
style is not necessarily furnished with pieces of 
the same design. A style has a family relation-” 
ship. A design is an individual specific develop- 
ment or interpretation of a style. 

Young married people should not buy their 
home furnishings with a view to matching-up. 
The idea of matching-up may apply all right to 
costumes, but it doesn’t apply to home furnish- 
ings. The matching-up of things is only practical 
with fresh new ownership. 

Old families are not disturbed by this idea 
of artistic relationship. 

‘A room is well furnished if possessed of 
things of a sympathetic character and this, of 
course, involves a general knowledge of the 
periods. 

If you have this knowledge you need not 
worry. If you haven’t it, it would be better to 
buy your goods through somebody that has. In 
the days when the period styles developed, there 
was no such thing as matched furniture. As 





long as there was a sympathetic relationship, 
that was sufficient; and as the age of the family 
progressed, some pieces were injured and dis- 
carded, and other pieces added; family pieces 
were divided up. The only things that matched 
in the household was the livery of the servants. 
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The Port d’Honneur executed in wrought iron work by Edgar Brandt. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


HAT is this new art? It is the expression 
: of a mind struggling to break away from 
tradition. Where it will land us, the Lord only 
knows, but we must expect it because it is a 
logical reflection of the times. 

After the French Revolution and the Reign 
of Terror, women cut their hair short and shaved 
their necks in bravado as 
though prepared for the 
guillotine. Some of them 
even wore a significant 
red ribbon around the 
neck and their manner 
and dress were in con- 
temptuous disregard of 
the conventions. It was 
a case of “to Hell with 
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reflex of the spirit of the 
times which followed the 
great French holocaust 
and we are having it to- 
day, and it is only natural 
that art should be affected 
as society and industry 
are affected. 

The exposition now 
open in Paris is quite an 
unusual event, not alone because it is an exposi- 
tion of the decorative arts, but because it is 
international, the United States, Russia and Ger- 
many being about the only nations not repre- 
sented. 

The French have always been advocates of 
market fairs. In the earlier centuries they were 


tion. 
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the proprieties.” It was a : anaes | 
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From the Special Program of the Exhibi- 
A design typifying the New Art. 


EXHIBITION AT PARIS 


the principal means by which buyer and seller 
were brought together. In Paris these fairs were 
named the St. Lazare, the St. Laurent, or the St. 
Germain, after the quarters in which they were 
held. But of course they were limited in scope 
and territory. 

It is interesting to note the way in which the 
present exposition is han- 
dled. Individual displays 
are frequently augmented 
by town displays. Rou- 
baix has an unusually fine 
representation. Of course 
the manufacturers are 
well represented, but the 
retailers predominate, all 
of the big Paris shops 
taking prompt advantage 
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ARF GR) \ of the advertisng possi- 

as bilities of the exposition. 
A) The Exposition opened 
tf on time but even as late 


as the middle of May, all 
was in great confusion, 
with little ready and the 
place little more than a 
mud-hole. But things are 
rapidly shaping up and by 
the first of June, it is expected that everything 
will be in place. 

It is all very interesting and beautiful, as 
everything is in harmonious relationship—the 
architecture and the exhibits; but one wonders 
what the result would be to apply some of these 
things that we see, to another environment. 
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The Port d’Honneur executed by Edgar 
Brandt in wrought iron work, is superb and its 
interest even to interior decorators may be under- 
stood when one recalls the exhibition of Brandt’s 
work given by Cheney Brothers a year ago, and 
the adaptation of Brandt’s work in Cheney dress 
silks. 

At first glance, we are impressed by the 
blaze of color. Lines seem to be subservient to 
color. We miss from the Exposition a number 
of firms who have been always following the his- 
toric styles, and yet Cornille, Dumas, Vanou- 
tryve, and Leborne have all got into the spirit of 
the Exposition and are showing this new art in 
very interesting exhibits. 

England is well represented by Arthur H. 
Lee & Sons, Lister & Co., Morton Sundour Fab- 
rics Ltd., Turbull & Stockdale, Warner & Sons, 
and others. All of them have displays and there 
are others, particulars about which will follow. 

Austria is well represented in furniture and 
tapestries. Oiher countries represented are Italy, 
Greece, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Po- 
land, Japan and China, Switzerland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Monaco, Luxembourg, Finland, Syria, 
Great Britain, the Asiatic Colonies, the African 
Colonies, and Turkey. 

The Exposition as a whole is a demonstra- 
tion of the results of that transition period which 
struggled in England under Ruskin and was fol- 
lowed by William Morris and Walter Crane, and 
found expression in the work of Aubrey Beards- 
ley; and in France was vigorously agitated by 
Emile Galle and the School of Nancy. The 
French have been always active in the new art. 
Men like Prouve, Majorelle, Vallin, Daum, 
Gruber and Grasset have been especially active, 
but with it all, the struggle has been spasmodic. 
It has succeeded along independent lines of man- 
ufacture but has failed in the correlative branch- 
es where the harmonious relationship of rugs, 
furniture and draperies was not always possible 
in the new art, each design in the new spirit be- 
ing a design of independent motifs and independ- 
ent colorings. 

The new art could never be defined because 
it has no limitations, no definition of character. 
It is unknown to the Five Orders of Architec- 
ture. It has no common center of origin, no 
characteristic quality. One may describe a Chip- 
pendale chair but you cannot describe a new art 
chair. One may describe the ogival type of Six- 
teenth Century damask but you cannot describe 
new art damask. 


Every designer has a law unto himself. 

The first impressions of the furniture shown 
are not favorable. The lines are stiff, formal 
and unfeeling. It seems rather the work of the 
architect than the cabinet-maker. 

First impressions may or may not be lasting 
but it looks to us as though the Exposition will 
serve as inspiration to the architects who are 
looking for the quaint and unusual, to dress silk 
manufactures, novelty drapery and upholstery 
manufacturers and to ceramic and bric-a-brac 
makers. 

When it comes to the subject of interior 
decoration, we doubt if the new art is any nearer 
to a general acceptance than it was twenty years 
ago. Decorators will unquestionably utilize a 
great deal that is shown but not in any great 
quantity or in important work. 

It is novelty stuff and it is interesting, and 
all one can do is watch developments. It would 
seem, however, that the one thing that is keeping 
back this movement is the inability of the cabi- 
net-makers to evolve constructive lines which 
will synchronize the work of the fabric designer 
and colorist. 





BANKERS AND LARGE RETAILERS 
COOPERATING 


5 ee large number of department stores that 
have recently been organized and the en- 
trance of banking control into this type of mer- 
chandising, is bringing about close co-operation 
between merchants and bankers. 

Only recently the representative of one of 
the leading banking houses in this country was 
appointed as advisor to a committee appointed 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
which committee is to make an intensive study of 
the fundamentals of retail organization. 

The personnel of the Committee includes 
men like Louis E. Kirstein of William Filene’s 
Sons Co., Percy S. Straus of R. H. Macy & 
Co., Oscar Webber of the J. L. Hudson Co. and 
S. H. Halle of Halle Bros. Co. 

Under the direction of this committee, other 
divisions of the retail business: (1) sales promo- 
tion; (2) merchandising ; (3) store management ; 
(4) control. 

From the standpoint of Paul M. Mazur of 
Lehman Bros., the banker member of the com- 
mittee, a department store organization is like a 
four-cylinder motor, but he believes that most 
stores only hit on one cylinder. If all four cylin- 
ders were working, there would be greater power. 
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ROOM IN THE SPANISH STYLE 
The work of the Halaby Galleries, Dallas. 
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IN THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB, DALLAS 
Decorated by N. E. Halaby of the Halaby Galleries, 
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THE STORY: OF .FLOOR. COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


HERE is a difference of opinion concerning 

the exact beginning of the type of weaving 
which produces a carpet known in England as 
“Patent” Axminster and in this country as Che- 
nille or Chenille Axminster. 
that the loom was an 
invention of James 
Templeton of Glas- 
gow somewhere about 
the year 1836, This 
was probably the first 
application of the 
chenille carpets as a 
commercial floor cov- 
ering although the 
term “chenille” 
(French for caterpil- 
lar) had been given 
to a round fuzzy 
thread that had prev- 
iously been used at 
Paisley in the making 
of “chenille’’ shawls 
which were called “kamschatkas.” 

The loom for weaving these shawls, invent- 
ed by Alexander Buchanan, a Paisley foreman, 
antedated Templeton’s by several years but the 


Historians record 





\Weaving chenille cloth in a power loom. 


character of the chenille and its manipulation in 
the formation of a pile fabric did not enter the 
floor covering industry until the Templeton meth- 
od of treating the chenille by pressing it into a V 
shape. Templeton, also a shawl manufacturer, 
was impressed by the 
likeness of a row of 
hand-tied knots in a 
real Axminster carpet 
to the weft yarn of 
the so-called chenille 
shawls. With the 
means at his com- 
mand to finance con- 
tinued experiments he 
succeeded in produc- 
ing an improved che- 
nille loom and in 1838 
he became the actual 
manufacturer of che- 


nille carpets which 
were called “Patent 
Axminsters”’ as dis- 


tinguished from the hand-tied or “real Ax- 
minsters.” 

The chenille Axminster, like the spool Ax- 
minster (which followed many years later but 


Border and part of field arranged on squared design paper for chenille Axminster. 
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which in this series has been described first), has the squared paper design.- Each square of the 
tinlimited’ flexibility in the use of colors and it design paper is painted in somewhat exaggerated 
also is woven without the use of a Jacquard loom colors of the type that the carpet is to have, each 
control. horizontal line of 
The weaving of squares across the de- 
Chenille carpets is a sign paper represent- 
dual process requir- ing a “pick” or row 
ing two distinct weav- of chenille pile. Each 
ing operations sepa- square of the design 
rately performed but paper calls for two 
inter-dependent in double tufts of col- 
producing the finish- ored weft in the com- 
ed fabric. pleted carpet and it 
The first process is is for the purpose of 
the weaving of the providing a guide in 
chenille cloth which is the weaving of the 
later cut into strips chenille cloth that the 
and used as a weft color design is clear- 
“fur” or yarn. ly but exaggeratedly 
The second process painted. 
is the setting of this The paper design is 
material in another cut into horizontal 
loom and weaving the strips, each strip, as 
back to make a com- already stated, repre- 
plete carpet. senting a “pick” or 
The first stage in row of pile horizon- 
the preparation for tally across the de- 
weaving a _ Chenille sign. (To simplify 


Axminster begins é explanation we will 
: , 6 Chenille cloth passing through splitting and pressing P : 
with the laying out of machine. treat the strip of de- 








To the right is the 

fabric as woven from 

coler strip shown be- 
low it as Fig. 22. 
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sign paper as if it were cut into single picks or 
single rows of squares although in actual prac- 
tice it is cut into double rows). 
These strips numbered in the order of their posi- 


tion in the design are 
then attached end to 
end right to right, 
and left to left, in 
one continuous strip. 
An examination of 
Fig. 22 will readily 
explain the procedure 
we have just des- 
cribed. This strip of 
pattern is the “key” 
employed in the weav- 
ing of the cloth for 
the chenille. The loom 
upon which the cloth 
is woven, is set with 
cotton warp threads 
in series, generally in 
groups of 5 or 6, as 
shown in our illustra- 
tion, with a space be- 
tween each pair of 
warp groups as deter- 
mined by the height 
of pile desired in the 


finished carpet. These warp threads are intend- 
ed merely to form the backbone of the ultimate 


chenille “fur.”’ 


Fig. 24. Chenille cloth before cutting. 
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See Fig. 21. 





Fig. 23. Section of Chenille cloth showing the crossed 
warp threads which lock the wool filling threads to 
form the chenille “fur.” 
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The chenille fabric is woven in a loom 
equipped with a “doup” operation which causes 
the warp threads to twist around each other in 
pairs between each shot of the weft shuttle. This 


twisting action locks 
the weft threads in 
place so that when 
the cloth is cut into 
strips the weft yarns 
cannot pull out. The 
adjoined illustration 
of a section of che- 
nille fabric, shown 
herewith, clearly re- 
veals the binding ac- 
tion of the crossed 
warps. 

With the warp 
threads ready for 
weaving weit shuttles 
carrying the dyed 
wool yarn pass to and 
fro with the changing 
sheds, thus producing 
the cloth shown in 
Fig. 24. The color 
strip of Fig. 22 is 
clipped to the fabric 
and drawn forward 


as the weaving progresses, so that it forms an 
accurate color guide for the cloth. 


(To be continued) 


Fig. 25. Chenille cloth showing beginning of cutting 


Peg ee 8 


between woven “backbones,” thus creating the weft fur. 
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A NOTE ON COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
QO” New York is rapidly disappearing. While 
the historical societies are preserving many 
historical buildings, the merchandise structures 
with little bevond commercial interests involved, 
are day by day dis- 
appearing. There is 
nothing of greater 
historic interest to the 
trade than the illus- 
tration here shown of 
the original W. & J. 
Sloane building, _lo- 
cated away back in 
1843, down on Broad- 
way, at that time a 
retail shopping cen- 
ter. Twenty-third 
mi) Street was up in the 
woods and the Road- 
side Inn was located where the Fifth Avenue 
Building and the Aldine Club now stand. 

The progress of the firm has been extraor- 
dinary, not due by any means to the natural 
development of business but due to the methods 
which enabled them to outlive their contempor- 
aries and stand today alone in the realm of 




















retailing, decorating and wholesaling. 

When the firm started in business, their 
capital was $20,000. They had four employees 
and paid $3,000 a year rent which was a big rent 
for 1843. The head of the business today is 
John Sloane of the third generation. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE 
|S arena in the Furniture Mart Building, 

Chicago, was held an exhibition called “The 
Woman's World Fair,” and below we 
illustrate a booth arranged by Jean Ben- 
son, which elicited considerable favorable 
comment. Everything in this booth was 
designed and manufactured by women. 
The bed-spread is ot grey georgette over 
a strawberry-rose satin. Pillows and 
cushions are of georgette in grey, laven- 
der, rose, apricot and yellow. The dress- 
ing table is decorated in a grey damask, 
and the chair beside it is covered with 
grey damask, combined with a_straw- 
berry-rose seat. The over-drapes, which 
are in the Louis XV style, are also of 





A booth by Jean Benson, Chicago, at the 
“Woman’s World Fair” recently held in that 
city. 





grey damask and are lined in rose overhung with 
lavender, yellow and peach georgette. 





PRIZE OFFERED FOR A SLOGAN 


fea Better Bedding Alliance of America in the 
effort to give greater emphasis for the neces- 
sity of cleanliness in the manufacture of bedding 
are seeking a slogan which can be used by the 
bedding trade in general to express ideas of com- 
fort, health and sanitation. The Association is 
offering a prize of fifty dollars for the best catch 
phrase which is short, pleasing, rhythmical, and 
easy to remember. Competition is open to all 
without any restrictions. Suggestions should be 
mailed to the Better Bedding Alliance of Amer- 
ica, 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 





A COURAGEOUS CAMPAIGN 


| pee BuTTERFIELD & Co. have inaugurated a 
most courageous campaign. They are send- 
ing broadcast to the trade a folder about the size 
of a double postal card. On the inner leaf are 
pasted six color swatches of their scrims—yel- 
low, green, violet, old-rose, and pink. The outer 
flap is cut out so as to show one-half of the 
swatches, and the recipient of the folder is asked 
to expose it to the sun, thus giving the samples 
a most extraordinary color test, “valuable to the 
sales people as an aid in selling Butterfield 
Scrims,” Winter or Summer but especially in 
Summer because of their color fastness. 


ipo towns of Union Hill and West Hoboken, 
N. J., were recently made intd one commun- 
ity, which is now known by the name of Union 
City. 








ell 
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QUESTIONS THE 


OLLOWING are the questions asked us 

during the past month and our answers to 
them: 

1. You recently called attention to the pos- 
sibility of using water-proof cretonnes for slick- 
ers and sport coat purposes. Have the same 
fabrics any particular use in the decorative field? 

Unquestionably, water-proof cretonnes, silks 
and gossamer tissues are decorative in character 
and have already been employed for special fur- 
niture purposes. For instance, Summer cottage 
curtains of water-proof cretonnes have been 
found to give very satisfactory service and the 
same fabrics have been employed for porch up- 
holstery, knock-about cushions and boating cush- 
ions too. The lighter weight 
fabrics including gossamer silks 
have been employed for show- 
er-bath curtains as well as for 
curtaining bath-room windows 
and we are informed that the 
non-soiling features of these 
various fabrics is a distinct ad- 
vantage. 

2. What is the purpose of 
cementing linoleum to a floor? 

Some years ago it was discovered that lino- 
leum, as a floor covering, wears longer when 
securely attached to the surface it is used to 
cover and that much of the breaking down of 
the linoleum was due to breakage of wrinkles 
and through bending rather than through wear. 
This fact brought about experiments in the 
method of attaching linoleum to the floor and as 
a result the practice of attaching by means of 
an adhesive came into existence. Undoubtedly 
the advent of concrete floors had a great deal to 
do with the popularity of the cementing method 
of attaching linoleum. It is also true that a 
cemented linoleum on any smooth floor will with- 
stand hard wear longer than any other method 
of application. 


What is your problem? 
What questions have 
your customers asked 
you which you have 
not been able to an- 
swer with certainty? 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


3. What are press beds and when were they 
used? 

The term press bed refers to a type of bed 
which was probably the earliest conception of a 
folding bed. It was used during the second half 
of the Eighteenth Century as an auxiliary bed 
which could be opened down from a folded posi- 
tion in a recess or closet, about three-quarters of 
the length of the bed being hinged to the remain- 
ing quarter, which was stationary. This type of 
bed was also called a “slaw bed.” As a piece of 
furniture it made no pretention of being orna- 
mental and like the farm house “bunks” of the 
same period, it was generally home-made. 

4. To what does the term “soffit” refer and 
what is its significance as a 
drapery term? 

The underside of the top of 
a door frame is the soffit of the 
frame. The term is used to 
designate that portion of a 
doorway or a similar section of 
an open archway and it is used 
in describing drapery or archi- 
tectural dimensions. For in- 
stance, width across soffit; 
depth of soffit; height of opening, from soffit to 
floor. 

5. What is meant by cold colors, warm 
colors? 

The term cold colors more particularly re- 
fers to those colors which do not carry the tints 
of morning sunlight, red, orange, and yellow, and 
these are designated warm colors. Furthermore, 
cold colors contain an admixture of blue. As a 
matter of fact, the term warm and cold as applied 
to colors is purely descriptive as are the modifi- 
cation warm and cool. The terms are used to 


express color effects and their application to cer- 
tain typical conditions, thus rooms of Southern 
or Eastern exposure may employ the cool colors 
while in rooms of Northern or Western exposure 
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the warmer colors are more desirable. 

6. Is the pactice of using colored wood cur- 
tain poles a development or merely a passing fad? 

We presume the question refers to.the prac- 
tice, originating in France about eight years ago, 
of enameling wood curtain poles and wood rings 
to match the draperies instead of gilding or fin- 
ishing in natural wood tones. ~ This practice 
progressed in France and was taken up experi- 
mentally in this country some years later. It is a 
development in the sense that it is considered an 
improvement over the original practice of finish- 
ing wood poles in oak, mahogany, walnut, white 
enamel or gilt and if by some it is considered 
merely a fad it is at least a reasonable one, be- 
cause it brings into harmony a unit of window 
and door decoration that is, after all, not a fea- 
ture in itself, but a part of a general decoration. 

And it may be considered an axiom in the 
decorative field that the new, when it makes for 
harmony, will generally achieve permanency. 


WALL PAPER MEN TO CONVENE 

HE Wall Paper Convention this year will be 

held as usual at the Hotel Commodore, dur- 
ing the week of July 20. Arrangements have 
been made for reduced railroad fare for out-of- 
town dealers who desire to attend the convention. 
This fare reduction amounts to a 50% cut of the 
regular return fare. The following is the pro- 
cedure to obtain this cut. 


1. Buy your ticket to New York on any date between 
July 16 and July 22 inclusive. Members from far 
distant points can buy tickets as early as July 9. 

2. Ask the ticket agent for a Convention CERTIFICATE. 
Do not make the mistake of asking for a RECEIPT. 

3. Allow sufficient time when purchasing your ticket 
for the filling out of the certificate. 

4. If certificates are not obtainable at your home sta- 
tion, the agent will inform you at what nearby 
station they can be obtained. 

5. Immediately on your arrival at the Commodore, 
present your certificate to the endorsing officer, C. 
W. Cousens, Room 174, 

6. No certificates can be validated after 5:30 P. M., 
Thursday, July 23. 

7. You may stay in New York and retain your half- 
fare privilege on the return trip up to and including 
July 28. 


Examples of fine China which in design might prove inspirational to the textile industry. See text on oppo- 
site page. 
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Handsomely decorated china containing interesting design elements. See text below. 


A FIELD OF INSPIRATION TO THE 
TEXTILE DESIGNER 

A vERY famous styler for a fabric line had for 
his earlier education an experience in cera- 

mics and this experience gave him a breadth of 

thought which served as a great advantage over 

competing stylers who were narrowed in their 

vision to a knowledge of textiles only. 

In dress goods, Cheney Brothers hit a pop- 
ular note when they struck upon Edgar Brandt’s 
ironwork as an adaptable treatment for dress 
silks and all designers will find a broader vision 
and a productive field of operation if they will 
look beyond the horizon and study the venture- 
some spirit of other designers in other fields. 

In England, where the production of old 
Bow, Chelsea, Spode and Lowestoft reached the 
highest pinnacle of fictile art, the designers un- 
questionably borrowed from textiles but in their 
adaptation of old East Inidia fabrics, Persian and 
Chinese fabrics they confined their brush to in- 
terpretations especially adaptable to the limited 
spaces on plates, platters or vases constituting an 

. individualism that is well worth studying today. 
And so as cycles go, we can profitably reapply 


these same motifs to textiles and find in their 
evolution, new forms and new treatments. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB VISITS CHE- 
NEY MILLS 
§ gees was standing-room only in the coach 
which took upwards of eighty members of 
the Art-in-Trades Club on a visit to Cheney 
Brothers’ plants at South Manchester, Conn., on 
May 28. The members of the club who accepted 
the invitation of the silk manufacturing firm de- 
clared themselves more than satisfied with the 
information they got on how the many intensely 
interesting processes of manufacture that they 
were shown were carried through, at the largest 
silk plant of its kind in the United States. 

The trip was another of the highly instruc- 
tive and interesting series which has been given 
by the Art-in-Trades Club under the manage- 
ment of a committee composed of Edward Maag 
and Joseph Doyle. The club men were sponsored 
by F. W. Budd, head of the upholstery depart- 
ment of Cheney Brothers’ New York office, who 
accompanied them on the train. 

Arriving at South Manchester at noon, the 
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delegation was escorted to Cheney Hall, where 
they partook of luncheon, Sitting among the 
guests were members of the Cheney organization, 
who saw that everybody was well looked after. 
Seated at the head table were Charles Cheney, 
Horace B. Cheney, and Mr. Budd; also Messrs. 
Maag and Doyle. After the repast Mr. Budd, 
acting as spokesman, introduced Charles Cheney, 
who formally welcomed the members of the Art- 
in-Trades Club. At the close of his remarks he 
was followed by Horace B. Cheney. 


The attention of the guests was directed to 
the exhibit in the hall of the silks from the 
Louvre, Paris, which are being exhibited in this 
country for the first time, after their signal suc- 
cess in France. After the guests had inspected 
the silks they were divided into groups under the 
escort of their hosts, and conducted to the several 
mills where silks are processed from the time 
that they are received raw from Japan, China 
and Italy, through their preparation for spinning, 
winding, warping, quilling and weaving into 
damasks, brocatelles, repps, satins, broché figured 
brocades, velvets, and various varieties of printed 
silks. 

The club members, while interested in every 
phase of the manufacturing, showed the keenest 
interest in the weaving of the brocades and swiv- 
els, velvets, plain and figured, and in dyeing the 
goods in the piece, and the printing processes. 





FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS AC- 


CUSED 
A WHOLESALE indictment was brought by the 
Federal Grand Jury sitting in Chicago on 
May 29 against over two hundred furniture 
firms, members of furniture associations, whose 
methods, according to the charge, are in violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


The Sherman Law or the Anti-Trust Law is 
a law intended to protect the public against ex- 
tortion which comes from conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. But it has always been difficult to 
determine exactly where the dividing line comes 
between self-protection and monopolistic price 
control. In every industry, evils develop that 
require correction. Sometimes associations dis- 
cover an alarming ignorance of cost accounting 
and the correction of this evil has taken the form 
of educational propaganda which is looked upon 
with more or less suspicion by the Federal au- 
thorities as leading to agreements for the control 
of prices. 


Only a month ago, the Government institut- 
ed a suit to dissolve the Fur Dressers and Dyers 
Association on the ground that they violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law inasmuch as they con- 
trolled about 70 per cent. of the business of 
dressing and dyeing furs, and had rules for its 
members and disciplined those who failed to 
comply with those rules: They didn’t exactly fix 
prices but they fixed conditions, particularly 
credit conditions and Federal Judge Bondy in his 
decision decided that the Association merely reg- 
ulated the business of its members in a way 
tending to promote rather than restrain legiti- 
mate trade and they acted within their rights. 

Again under date of June 1, the “trade asso- 
ciation” method of co-operation within industry, 
was upheld by the Supreme Court over the pro- 
test of the Federal Government in the decision 
that neither the Cement Manufacturers’ Protec- 
tive Association nor the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association invaded the ethics of the 
Anti-Trust Law, 

This latter case was regarded by many as a 
test case covering broadly the status of trade as- 
sociations. According to the Supreme Court, the 
ostensible purpose of trade associations is to 
exchange information of mutual value to mem- 
bers of that trade. 

Justice Stone, in delivering his opinion, said 
that it was not the intent of the Sherman Law 
to prohibit the intelligent operation of business. 





COAST BUYERS ORGANIZE 
b ers Retail Drapery Buyers’ Club of San Fran- 
cisco and the East Bay was organized on 
May 18 at a well-attended meeting. The Club 
was intended as a get-together organization to 
work out the problems that affect them all. 

E. Theile of The Emporium was elected 
chairman, and George De Bonis of the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Co., secretary. 

The Club plans to meet regularly for the 
consideration of labor, market and trade condi- 
tions and to stimulate closer co-operation. 





INTERESTING NEW DAMASKS 


Soe years ago, whén the Dolly Varden style 
was popular in dress silks, the craze for de- 
tached florals swept.the country and children and 
women alike adopted the Dolly Varden style. 
We are reminded of this in the treatment of cer- 
tain exceedingly interesting new damasks in the 
Dolly Varden style with stripes, shown by Ros- 
enthal, Findlay & McDonald. 











A STRIKING INTERIOR IN A SOUTHERN CLUB 
The lounge of the Architectural Club, Dallas. Decorated by N. E. Halaby of the Halaby Galleries also of Dallas. 
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A MODERN INTERPRETATION OF THE SPANISH STYLE 
The work of the Halaby Galleries, Dallas. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN FRENCH WALL PAPERS 


By Kay WoMRATH 


HE question of modern wall papers in France, 

while interesting in itself, is so much a part 
of the general movement in modern interior dec- 
oration that it is difficult to know how to treat it 
separately. In talking with manufacturers of 
wall papers the subject is always referred to as 
part of the decorative scheme and not as an end 
in itself. 

From the point of view of a period or settled 
style nothing has as yet been decided as the 
whole effort of today is too new to have been 
tested. Most of 
what has been 
done has been or 
will be discarded, 
I am quite sure, 
as it is too crude, 
too undeveloped 
to wear well. A 
style or period 
does not grow 
over night but -is 
a slow develop- 
ment, a growth 
from preceding 
styles answering 
to the require- 
ments of the age, 
the customs and 
habits of the day 
in which it was 
created. Today 
we are in the 
throes of a crea- 
tion of a style in 
decoration suited 
to our present 
needs but of other periods we see only the re- 
sults and not the efforts which were required to 
form and build up a style. 

From the latter half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury down to today we have seen the struggle to 
break away from the bad taste of the years fol- 
lowing the Victorian Period and to reach a style 
that, while answering the requirements of our 
ways of living today, will at the same time satisfy 
our artistic needs. The results thus far are not 
altogether encouraging. 

The Art Nouveau of the 90s and early years 





Examples of modern French wall papers. In the-paper at the 
left the colorings are blue and white. Gold, grays and browns 
predominate in the paper at the right 


of this century was a rather weak effort to re- 
place the constant repetition of dead periods with 
something more alive and more suited to modern 
ways of living and to put new life into the bad 
decorative taste of the time. “Art Nouveau” was 
too radical, too eccentric and too much lacking in 
any definite construction to last. There was no 
restraint and but little regard to form; it was too 
loose, too haphazard. 

In looking over the wall paper designs of 
twenty years ago one is impressed with the 
lack of decorative 
feeling. A wall 
paper which 
should above all 
else be a. back- 
ground, forced it- 
self upon the ob- 
server and _ ob- 
truded itself be- 
yond the furnish- 
ings of the room 
in which it was 
hung. Friezes 
were more like 
picture pos- 
ters than like dec- 
orations for 
rooms and the 
wall papers were 
equally inappro- 
priate. There 
seems to have 
been an attempt 
to modernize the 
landscape and 
tapestry effects of 
an earlier day but the landscapes that the Italians 
painted on their walls and which were afterwards 
used as a point of departure for wall papers and 
the earlier tapestries never failed to have a dis- 
tinct decorative quality that the papers of the 
early part of this century lacked. 

Today the decorator and the designer work 
together more harmoniously than they did a 
quarter of a century ago. The decorator realizes 
that the furniture of a past age must be reckoned 
with and the wall paper must become an integral 
part of the walls just as the panels of wood or 
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plaster or the tapestry that earlier covered the 
walls become a part of the room. 

In France the advance in modern design is 
perhaps more marked in the wall papers than in 
any other branch of decorative work. A notice- 
able feature is that the best designs are subdued 
in both drawing and color and take their place as 
backgrounds. Naturally one sees all sorts of ex- 
tremes in pattern, form and color; exaggerated 
plant forms distorted out of all semblance to the 
original growth that inspired the designer, the 
outlines filled in with every conceivable discord- 
ant and crude color. The demand for these 
extreme creations in wall papers as well as the 
exaggerated styles in decoration generally have 
a small, almost negative market in France, the 
greater part of the output going to Spain, Por- 
tugal and the South American countries. The 
Balkan States are also extensive purchasers of 
the very advanced and eccentric compositions. 
On the whole, the French are conservative and 
use comparatively little of the very advanced de- 
signs in any line of manufacture. At present the 
best French designers and decorators are devot- 
ing their time and talents to a close study of 
what is required in modern life, customs and 
costume with the idea of adapting decoration to 
suit the times. They are holding on to the best 
that has been done in the past and are slowly 
working into a new style that will fulfill the 
needs of today and the completely changed con- 
ditions of life which obtain now. They frankly 
admit that the greater part of what has been 
produced thus far is of little importance; but 
now and then a new note is struck that gives 
promise of a renaissance of good taste in the 
near future. | 

The Exhibition of 1925 will show the ad- 
vance that has been made in the last few years. 
For this the manufacturers, designers and pub- 
lishers are reserving all their efforts. In the 
Salon d’Automne of 1924 there was very little 
shown that was of interest, as all the new designs 
were being held back for the 1925 Exhibition 
where a united effort will be made to make a 
startling display. The showing of the Interior 
Decorators was smaller than usual and less inter- 
esting and there were few if any new ideas. 
Some things were feebly interesting, but apart 
from the Swimming Pool, exhibited by the Ma- 
gazin du Primtemps, there was little to hold the 
attention. The wall papers were of small inter- 
est although in the previous Salon d’Automne 
there were a number of excellent designs and 


numerous suggestions which held possibilities. 

While one looks to the Salon d’Automne for 
new and surprising results there are other and 
smaller exhibitions held in Paris during the year 
that show better the real trend of the modern 
movement in France. I think that in considering 
French production of all sorts one must look for 
fresh ideas rather than for finished results. The 
French are always reaching out for something 
different and as soon as a new and original sug- 
gestion is found they drop it and seek something 
newer, leaving to others the task of development. 

Owing to the fact that all the decorators, de- 
signers, manufacturers and publishers are reserv- 
ing their newest and best designs for the forth- 
coming exposition it is quite impossible to see the 
new designs or to get photographs of them. Of 
the papers that one sees and can get samples or 
photographs of, the designs have either already 
been shown in the States or are not worth con- 
sidering seriously, while the few new and good 
designs that I have seen are quite flat in treat- 
ment and make good backgrounds only ; black on 
black; blue on: blue; grey on grey; etc., etc., in 
very conventional and geometric designs. 

In France the wall paper trade is divided 
under four headings: 

1. Manufacturers who turn out papers in 
large quantities for the trade and who make pa- 
pers of all grades in larger or smaller quantities 
according to the market. Among those who are 
giving special attention to the modern designs are 
Messrs. Dumas, Follot, Geffroy, Leroy, etc., etc. 

2. Designers who publish their own de- 
signs, such as Messrs. René Gabriel, André 
Groult, Francis Jourdain, Martine, etc., etc. It 
is easily understood that these artists turn out a 
very small quantity of papers and that their buy- 
ing public is small, exclusive and willing to pay 
the prices that special designs demand. In some 
cases papers have been designed for individual 
rooms. 

3. Decorators who do not make their own 
designs but who purchase designs direct from the 
artists and have them published and who own 
and control the output. These papers are made 
in rather small quantities and it is not a commer- 
cial proposition. It is not unusual to have a 
paper designed to suit the furniture that has been 
specially designed for a room. The most promi- 
nent in this class are Messrs. Dellepoule, Minet- 
Paris. . Decoration Francaise, Perol, Le Mar- 
delé, etc. While working in the advanced man- 
ner and doing much for modern art these decor- 
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ators continue to use furniture of historic styles, 
employing and adapting it to conditions of today 
rather than making slavish reproductions of 
early periods. 

4. The large Dry Goods Stores who have 
gone in extensively for extreme modern decora- 
tion who have used the talents of men like 
Daumergue, Follot, Guilleré, Nathan, Dufréne, 
etc. use little in the way of wall papers and their 
departments of decoration are used chiefly as an 
attraction for their general business. The house 
of Kriéger which is conservative, has published 
some very beautiful papers designed by Monsieur 
Daumergue. 

The Louvre, M. Nathan; The Bon Marché, 
M. Follot, The Printemps, M. Guilleré; The 
Gallerie Lafayette, M. Dufréne, have done some 
very beautiful things but much of their work is 
too extreme for the general public. They all, in 
addition, do an extensive business in conservative 
decoration and go in largely for period work. 

I have found it difficult to devote this ar- 
ticle wholly to wall papers,.as in France the 
paper is kept so subordinate to the furniture. of 
a room that the best designs. mean little or noth- 
ing when separated from the general scheme. 

I am indebted to Madame Saupique of the 


Extremely modern French- ‘wall papers. 


Arts Decoratifs, Mons. Armand Segaud, Direc- 
tor of Leroy & Cie.; Mons. Saint-Maxin, of Del- 
lepoule & Cie. for information regarding the 
manufacturers of wall papers in France. I think 
the Arts Decoratifs Exposition will be extremely 
informing to any one interested in modern work 
of all sorts and the wall paper industry will have 
one of the most important displays as yet shown 
to the public. 





NEW BUYING ORGANIZATION 


HE Drapery Service Co., located at 63 Leo- 

nard Street, is a new company just formed 
for the cooperation of buyers of draperies and 
upholstery fabrics, This firm is said to be the 
first resident buyer concern devoted exclusively 
to the representation of the drapery department. 
The new company serves about thirty-five depart- 
ment stores. R. M: Van Duyne and P. B. Van 
Duyne, both members of the firm of Wee-quahic 
Mills, Inc., are the organizers of this concern. 





iy THE last issue, in a note about the French- 
American Mfg. Co., we gave their address as 
30 West 34th Street.. This should have read 130 
West 34th: Street. ) 


At the left is a pattern worked out in red, blue, green and gray; in 


the center (top) is a striking creation in orange, black and white; below it is a more simple design in quieter 
colors. The pattern at the right is interestingly colored in two shades of gray, black and white. 
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SOME INTERESTING NEW FABRICS 
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some very charming little figured designs em- 


| Beck: is the name of a class of printed broidered in contrasting colors on a taffeta 
fabrics having a linen color, finish and ground, the background being iridescent or 
effect, and is done in some exceedingly striking changeable in color. It comes in the 50” width. 


patterns, one of 
which we show 
herewith. The 
colorings are par- 
ticularly good. 
The trade will re- 
call the Roman 
stripes so much 
im vogue years 
ago in Italian 
blankets, very. 
popular for por- 
tieres. These are 
now being repro- 
duced im terry 
cloths and are 
conspicuous even 
in the line of 150 
patterns and 750 
colorations made 
by the Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co. 


/ 


We: E Orinoka 
Mills last year 
brought out em- 
broidered velvets. 
This year, they 
are producing 


An interesting 50” embroidered taffeta shown by the 








A BROCADE 

recently 
brought over by 
Mr. Bomann of 
J. H. Thorp & 
Co. as an expres- 
sion of the new 
art the French 
are so strongly 
urging, is shown 
herewith. 

The ground is 
of black satin 
against which the 
flowers come out 
in brilliant artifi- 
cial silk, some of 
them in primrose 
tints outlined in 
metallic gold, 
some in glittering 
white outlined in 
gold. The vines 
and tendrils are 
a rich brown. The 
leaves are in tones 


A damask recently imported by J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. See 


Orinoka Mills. See text. 


oe of golden brown, 
tan and ombre. 


A pattern in the “Lincraft” fabrics of the Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co. See text. 








A CAMPAIGN FOR 
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SUMMER DRAPERIES 


Commenting upon the Absurd Custom of Removing the Winter’s Draperies for the Warm Weath- 
er and Not Substituting Lighter Fabrics, thus Giving to the Windows a Poor-House Look. 


T HAS been traditional in the mind of the 

housewife to take down hef curtains late “in 
the Spring and re-dress her windows in the Fall. 
It has always been a cast-iron formula, like 
Spring cleaning. And while we do not do so 
much Spring cleaning nowadays, having with the 
vacuum and other devices, the habit of house- 
cleaning every day, week and month in the year, 
we still stick to the old-fashioned system of rob- 
bing the windows. 

In the old days of our grandmothers when 
house furnishings were a luxury and expensive, 
we could understand a system born of frugality, 
but today when the pocketbook is bigger and 
better filled and things beautiful 
are within easy reach of every- 
one, it seems such an absurdity 
to rob the windows of their dress 
and give them a _ poor-house 
look. 

We don’t do it 
floors. We take up 
our Orientals, to 
be sure, and send 
them to storage or 
pack them away in 
camphor, but we 
replace these rugs 
with Summer rugs. 

We even cover 
the sofa cushions 
with chintz and the 
furniture with slip 
covers of various 
materials, but the 
windows we ig- 
nore entirely, and our house has a barren look. 

We commend to the retailers a campaign of 
education. 

The time is right ; now is the season for this 
sort of campaign. There is no reason why the 
windows should go naked in Summer. One 
woman will say that she doesn’t want anything 
to obstruct the free current of air; but she puts 
up awnings, and she puts up screens. This and 
other reasons are illogical, in the face of the 
obvious fact that the undraped windows give a 
look of poverty to a place, and while it might 
have been difficult twenty years ago to change 


with the 

















There is no reason why the windows should go naked 
in Summer. 


the prejudiced attitude of the housewife, it will 
not be difficult today, when the sale of window 
draperies can be made an economical yardage 
proposition, with the element of expensive labor 
almost entirely eliminated. 

Years ago when it was the custom tu remove 
the Winter draperies, it was because in the first 
place, the windows were covered with expensive 
laces—Irish Point, Brussels and Lacet Arabian— 
and it was the fashion to completely strip the 
windows and cover up the floors, Naturally this 
sort of thing ought to be removed in the Sum- 
mer time but in those days, there was not the 
great wealth of material available at moderate 
prices that could be offered as 
substitutes at the windows and 
they were left unfinished. 

Furthermore, draperies in the 
old days were hung by skilled me- 
chanics. They were cut draperies 
made by experts and in most in- 
stances it did not occur to the 
housewife that draperies of a sim- 
pler character such as she could 
ans make herself, would serve 

during Summer in place of 
the elaborate creations which 
decorated her windows at 
other seasons. 

Today, however, 
with the wealth of 
material at hand 
within easy reach 
of the humblest 
purse and with 
styles that occom- 
modate themselves to the skill of any woman, 
there is no reason in the world why Summer 
drapes should not be hung at the windows. 

These are a few talking points that might be 
used in the campaign. And we would suggest in 
connection with such a campaign that the retailer 
offer to the consumer all possible help for using 
the fabrics offered for Summer use. Figure out 





and tell in your advertising how much goods is 
needed for all sizes of windows and wherever 
possible illustrate a window in Summer dress, for 
it is an axiom that one good illustration has 
greater pulling power than innumerable words. 
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A SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 
ba May 11 to 23 an interesting exhibition 

was held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, through the combined efforts of four- 
teen Southern States for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the North and East with Southern industrial 
possibilities. 

The exhibition, which occupied three floors 
and mezzanine of the building, furnished a con- 
vincing demonstration of the value of coopera- 
tion. No one state by itself could have arranged 
an exhibit that could have vied with the other 
attractions of New York and have been attended 
throughout the period by increasing numbers, but 
the combined efforts of several of the states 
through the cooperation of leading cities, Cham- 
bers of Commesce, and educational institutions 
created an exhibit which will go far toward fo- 
cussing attention upon the industrial possibilities 
of the sections represented. 

Not the least interesting in the way of re- 
cent developments were the several showings of 
drapery fabrics, these ranging in character from 


A view of the lounge in the Embassy Club, Miami. 


light gauze to damasks. For the most part the 
drapery fabrics shown were mixtures of cotton 
and rayon and these were but a fraction of the 
fabrics of Southern production which occupied 
place in the exhibition. 

Another feature of great interest to the 
wood working trades were the various collections 
of Southern lumbers and furniture woods shown 
in conjunction with the other products by several 
states. A great deal of the exhibited material 
had to do with the industrial development of the 
south, featuring transportation facilities, water 
power, road building, etc. 





NEW MID-WESTERN INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATING SCHOOL 
§ gee Mid-Continent School of Interior Decor- 
ating was established recently in Kansas City, 
Mo. and already has twenty-nine students. They 
teach all branches of interior decoration, and the 
courses are open not only to those wishing to 
make it a profession, but to those who would 
study the subject as an accomplishment. 


Decorated by the Hinton-Douglas Studios. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR FURNITURE 
MEN 
EGINNING July 13 and running to and includ- 
ing the 18th, there will be held this Summer 
in Grand Rapids the second National Retail 
Furniture Institute under the auspices of the 
National Retail Furniture. Association. 

An intensive curriculum covering the logical 
subjects which constitute managerial problems of 
the retail furniture business has been arranged 
and preference in the formation of classes, which 
will be more limited than was the case last year, 
is being given to retail furniture store managers, 
department executives and their assistants. 

Among the subjects to be covered in this 
six-day course are: 


Monday, July 13—Fundamentals of Business; Fun- 
damental Problems of Furniture Store Management; 
Art in Industry. 

Tuesday, July 14—Reins in Management; Financing 
a Retail Furniture Business—from a Banker’s View- 
point and from a Dealer’s Side; Why Customers Stop 
Trading at Your Store. 

Wednesday, July 15—Retail Credit Problems; A 
Variety of Extended Payment Plans Offered the Pub- 
lic; Adjusting Terms with Customers. 

Thursday, July 16—Selling Problems—Paying and 


In the dining room of the Embassy Club, Miami. Decorated by the Hinton-Douglas Studios. 








Training Salesmen; Door Check and What It Reveals; 
Merchandising and Selling Fundamentals; Store Dis- 
play Problems; Outside Contacts; Getting Business in 
Hard Times. 


Friday, July 17—National Advertising—The Deal- 
er’s View and the Manufacturer's View; Selling the 
Store; Advertising Tie-up with Merchandising. 

Saturday, July 18—Round Table; Discussions. 

Applications for membership in this class 
will be filed in the order received, and the man- 
agement reserves the right to close registration at 
any time. The check for registration fee, which 
is fifteen dollars, includes all privileges and two 
class luncheons. Applications should be sent to 
the National Retail Furniture Association, 1601 
Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. 








A GOOD RAYON BOOKLET 

be Westerly Textile Co. has just produced a 

second edition of a little booklet of twenty- 
eight pages giving particulars covering the manu- 
facture and use of rayon. The booklet, which is 
handy pocket size, has been compiled by Chas. S. 
Fowler, president of the firm, and the data which 
it contains is exceedingly interesting to members 
of the upholstery trade. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


M*“s MarGARET CLAYES, who conducts a shop 
specializing in Oriental goods, will shortly 
move from 284 Post Street, San Francisco, to a 
splendid new store on Post Street, near Grant 
Avenue. 





The formal opening of the enlarged estab- 
lishment ot Frederick M. Gilberd and associates 
at 625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, was held 
May 1. The original building has been enlarged 
to one of five stories and stocks of furniture and 
interior decorations have been greatly enlarged. 
Mr. Gilberd returned a short time ago from a 
trip to Europe, where he made extensive pur- 
chases. 

Lachman Bros., who conduct one of the 
largest furniture stores in the Mission District, 
San Francisco, with a large drapery department, 
plan the erection of a six-story structure. 

N. J. Beechinor, formerly located at 2416 
Mission Street, San Francisco, has moved to 
2169 Mission Street, where he is carrying dra- 
peries, carpets, furniture, rugs and lamps. 

The Pacific Housewares Co. has succeeded 
to the wholesale department of the Nathan-Dohr- 
mann Co. and has established itself in a new 
five-story building at 650 Fifth Street, San 
Francisco, The space formerly occupied in the 
store of the Nathan-Dohrmann Co., Geary and 
Stockton Streets, is being devoted to retail 
purposes. 

W. D. Ryan and T. C. Carroll, formerly 
with the Hulse-Bradford Co., an old-established 
wholesale drapery, upholstery and floor-covering 
house of San Francisco, have taken over the 
business of the Anderson Furniture Co., Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

The semi-annual convention of the Retail 
Furniture Dealers’ Association of California was 
held at the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, May 15 
and 16, with more than two hundred dealers in 
attendance. 

The Oriental rug department of The White 
House, San Francisco, which was operated for 
a time as a concession under the direction of C. 
A. Harpootlian, is now being conducted as an 
integral part of the business of this old-estab- 
lished firm, under the direction of George 
MeGrouther, manager of the drapery department. 
Mr. McGrouther returned recently from a buying 
trip to the markets and has appointed John 
MacKellar as his assistant in the rug section. A 
repair department has been installed and the 


Oriental rug department is being enlarged. Mr. 
Harpootlian is disposing of his stock of rugs at 
auction at 517 Sutter Street. 

Joseph A. Tresch, representing R. Carillo & 
Co. and the Consolidated Trimming Co., has 
opened offices and sample rooms at 251 Post 
Street, San Francisco, in the heart of the home 
furnishing and art district. | 

W. Lang has succeeded Oscar Berg as man- 
ager of the drapery department of W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, one of the 
largest department stores in the West, celebrated 
its twenty-ninth birthday in May, with special 
exercises in which the two thousand employees 
of the store participated. 

George Nichols & Co. have more than 
doubled the size of their showrooms at 833 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, and have decorated 
these in splendid style, making them unusually 
attractive. Nelson Whitehill, son of Lee White- 
hill, the Pacific Coast manager, has become assist- 
ant to his father and is in charge of the office 
during the absence of the latter on a trip to the 
markets. 

The Broadway Upholstering Co. has moved 
to new quarters at 4133 Broadway, Oakland. 

A drapery shop has been opened at Berke- 
ley, Cal., adjoining the store of the Ashby Furni- 
ture Co., by J. V. McCoy, M. H. Herman and 
H. O. Welch, all of whom were formerly with 
the Curtain Store, Oakland. 

The Lowell Wood Products Co. has en- 
gaged in business at Oakland and is specializing 
in frames for upholstered furniture. 

The Taft & Pennoyer Co., Oakland, has 
announced the extension of convenient credit 
terms to the furniture, drapery and rug depart- 
ments. 

A drapery department has been added by the 
Berkeley Furniture Co., 2075 Allston Way, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

The Ashby Furniture Co., Berkeley, Cal., 
has taken over an adjoining store for its rug and 
carpet department. 

Louis J. Breuner, of Breuner’s, Oakland, 
has purchased property on Center Street, near 
the entrance to the campus of the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

W. Schleppy, formerly with the drapery de- 
partment of the May Co., Los Angeles, has se- 
cured lines and will call upon the Pacific Coast 
trade. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





LIVING ROOM IN A HOME AT SOUTH DARTMOUTH, MASS. 


Decorated by R. S. Merriman of New Bedford. See text on page 123. 
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WH AF ATs 


PHILADELPHIA newspaper recently pub- 

lished the following paragraph: 

“Tf every retailer in the United States would 
write to every manufacturer whose product he 
handles, ‘If you want us to sell more merchan- 
dise reduce your price,’ it would do more good 
for business than any other factor that could pos- 
sibly be brought to bear.” 

We must be charitable enough to believe 
that the person who wrote this paragraph was 
sincere, but why any individual should thus load 
responsibility for high prices on the manufactur- 
er is beyond our comprehension. There may be 
certain lines of manufacture 
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sibility of misquoting any of the particulars. 
It would be unfair to imply that this rate of 
mark-up is typical of either the rug business or 
of New York’s retailing but we cannot escape 
the conviction that retail prices, as a whole, do 
not bear the same fair relation to retail costs that 
wholesale prices bear to manufacturing costs. 
We do not know the type of business that 
the writer of the advice we have quoted from the 
Philadelphia newspaper had in mind but we can 
easily imagine the type of letter that many of 
our wholesale firms could write in answer to 
such a suggestion 1f received from a retail buyer 
of upholsteries. 


that are still unwarrantably 
high priced. There are others 
that carry prices that seem high 
when, as a matter of fact, the 
present prices are nearer actual 
costs than were the lower prices 
of ten years ago. But we be- 
lieve that the manufacturers, 
within the limits of their pow- 
er, have done more to meet the 
high-price situation than have 


What Ails Business, is 
a question of para- 
mount interest. There 
is no blanket answer 
but here are suggested 
factors which have a 


bearing on its present. 


unsatisfactory state. 


Wrong conditions are never 
corrected by a disposition to 
put the blame upon “the other 
fellow” any more than a super- 
ior show of force determines 
the “right” of a controversy, 
but, on the other hand, a co- 
operative survey of any situa- 
tion should find not only a 
reason for conditions but sev- 
eral possible methods for 





the retailers. 

If we disregard the price reductions quoted 
in retail advertising and the special prices quoted 
in catalogues, we can only get an idea of prices 
versus value by an actual investigation of a given 
case. Here is one that came to the writer’s notice 
a month ago. While discussing a certain type of 
rug in a manutacturer’s showroom this statement 
was made: “Yes, we can sell that rug for $60 but 
in So-and-So’s” (mentioning a New York store) 
“that rug is marked $140 at retail.’ This state- 
ment was so startling that the writer asked to 
have it repeated and made a definite note of the 
figures in order that there should not be a pos- 


improvement, 

Now just what is wrong with business? ‘Is 
there, as some believe, a buyer’s strike because 
of high prices? Is there a shortage of general 
ready money? Or are we paying the penalty 
which follows over-stimulation? | 

Perhaps the answer may be found measur- 
ably in any one or all of these suggested influen- 
ces but we wonder if there is not a general con- 
dition that can be more readily recognized as the 
cause of a business lethargy that is confined to 
no particular locality. 

We are strongly inclined to the opinion that 
this general condition is brought about by a false 
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dilution of income through multiple deferred 
payment systems. It has been estimated that the 
majority of wage earners between the ages of 
twenty and forty are heavily involved in install- 
ment payments. 

They buy homes and pay the bulk of the 
purchase price “on time.” They now buy an 


automobile also “on time,’ furnishings “on 
time,” a radio “on 
time” and with the 
exception perhaps of 
the home, the value 
of every purchase de- 
preciates as soon as 
it is delivered. 
Deferred payments 
on such items as we 
have mentioned may 
run from two to ten 
years and while ‘the 
owner obtains a very 
definite return of 
comfort or conven- 
ience from their pos- 


session, he has, nev- Wall paper from the line of the Baeck Wall Paper Co. 





$72 per week, probably not including living. 

The time payment system is unquestionably 
a boon to those who use it rightly. It is there- 
fore not the system itself (a system through 
which thousands have become home owners), 
that is at fault but rather the abuse of the system 
by those who have failed to recognize its limita- 
tions. This abuse has brought about some of the 
conditions which now 
prevail as a deterrent 
against normal pur- 
chasing. 

This condition will 
right itself in time 
and in the long run 
business will show its 
normal gain because 
purchasing is only de- 
ferred and deferred 
purchases must even- 
tually be made. A 
fairly accurate survey 
of business conditions 
as expressed by reli- 


used at the exhibit of women decorators’ work at the able statistics of “<p 


ertheless, mortgaged Art Center. . 


his future to the ex- 

tent of his inability to immediately discharge 
such obligations and during the period of pay- 
ment there is bound to be a consciousness of the 
necessity for equivalent retrenchment. 

In a recent address, William Filene, of 
Filene’s, Boston, cited the case of an individual 
whose income was $60 a week but who had con- 
tracted obligations on a time basis amounting to 


ply and demand is the 
merchant’s best guage 
of possible business in his own community. 
Therefore, instead of organizing the retailers 
so that a concerted protest should be sent to 
“every manufacturer whose product he handles” 
the retailer’s own prosperity might be better 
served by getting his retail colleagues together 
for the purpose of eliminating all local practices 
that increase the danger of over-extended credit. 


A section of the space devoted to a demonstration of the making of hand-blocked prints held in the uphols- 
tery department of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark. 




















These and the illustration below represents seven fabrics exposed to a two-minute inflammability test. See 
text ow. 


AN INTERESTING INFLAMMABILITY TEST 


HE announcement that the Department of 

Commerce at Washington had officially 
adopted the term rayon as a term covering silk- 
like fibers chemically produced removes the last 
possible excuse for the retention of the old name 
“artificial silk.” 

As was stated in an extensive article in the 
May UPHOLSTERER concerning rayon, this fiber 
has reached a position in the upholstery trade that 
makes it a formidable factor in the production of 
upholstery and decorative fabrics. 

Quite by accident we discovered, recently, 
that an upholstery manufacturer considered rayon 
more or less dangerous to employ because it was, 
in his opinion, highly inflammable. A careful 
study of the methods of rayon fiber manufacture 
revealed no reason for suspicion of inflammability 
but the charge having been made this magazine 
deemed it only fair to make a thorough test in 


comparison with other widely-used fabric fibers. 

The test reveals several interesting features. 

Various fabrics of rayon and mercerized 
cotton, rayon and silk, all silk, rayon, cotton and 
other mixed fabrics were exposed to an intense 
electric ray heat of such a character that the ex- 
posure could be definitely timed and the. condi- 
tions of exposure uniformly governed. 

The various fabrics shown in the accom- 
panying illustration were each given a two-minute 
exposure, it having previously been determined 
that this degree of exposure could be applied 
without complete destruction. 

No. 1 is composed of a cotton warp and weft 
with a rayon filling. 

No. 2 Rayon surface on silk warp and weft 
foundation. 

No. 3 Silk warp and weft. 

No. 4 Rayon warp and weft (Celanese). 
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No. 5 Silkoline cotton warp and weit. 

No. 6 Cotton madras, mercerized filling. 

No. 7 Rayon and cotton gauze. 

The test definitely proves that rayon cannot 
be charged with being any more inflammable than 
cotton and in some instances, the rayon filling 
threads remain while the cotton threads are prac- 
tically consumed. In the case of No. 4 which is 
all rayon (Celanese), the fiber did not ignite 
although the heat caused it to literally “fry.” In 
the case of fabrics composed of both cotton and 
rayon the test was stopped as soon as the fibers 
glowed because the next stage would be a blaze 
which would destroy the value of the test and 
in fairness to rayon it must be said that the cotton 
fiber was the first to disappear while the glow in 
the rayon fiber remained some seconds after the 
cotton had all been consumed. In the case of all 
silk fibers there was, of course, no glow, the 
material simply charring to a crisp. 


When exposed to an open flame there seemed 
to be practically no difference between the in- 
flammability of rayon and cotton and cotton alone 
both the single fiber and the mixed fibers blazed 
and ignited with practically equal readiness. 

Rayon alone when exposed to an open flame 
burns as readily as cotton but not more so. 

The value of this test lies in its adaptability 
to fabrics normally sold for drapery and up- 
holstery purposes and to our minds the test 
proves that rayon when exposed to conditions 
that cause fire is not to be considered any more 
inflammable than similar fabrics of cotton linen 
or jute. It is naturally more inflammable than 
fabrics of wool or all silk just as cotton, linen or 
jute are more inflammable than wool or silk. 


Our test shows that rayon by itself does not 
readily ignite but that cotton alone, as in the case 


of the silkoline, ignites more readily and is more 
completely consumed. 


Dining room in a house at South Dartmouth, Mass., decorated by R. S. Merriman of New Bedford. See text- 
on opposite page. 
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Living room decorated by R. S. Merriman of New Bedford, Mass. S2e text below. 


AN INTERESTING NEW ENGLAND 
HOME 


A VERY charming house was recently built in 


South Dartmouth, Mass., by N. C. Smith an 
architect of New Bedford for Frank A. Mosher. 


R. S. Merriman of New Bedford doing the dec- 
orating and furnishing. It is a very happy blend- 
ing of the practical with the decorative and senti- 
mental qualities, merging as he did the family 
pieces in a most charming assemblage. 

Period styles are all very delightful but 
any slavish adoption of the periods to the ex- 
clusion of the elements of comfort and remi- 
niscence, leaves a hard and unsympathetic 
result. 

The dining room was very well carried 
out in the Seventeenth Century English spirit, 
not so severe that you would call it Jacobean 
but along that line of treatment. 

The living room is especially interesting. 
The use of tidies on the late Colonial rocking 
chair and the presence of this early Nineteenth 


Century furniture juxtaposed to the comforts 
of modernism, give to this room a very homey 
atmosphere. 





DAVID MOUNT BECOMES VICE-PRES- 
IDENT OF LEE, BEHRENS & CO. 
tT geegelges: June first, David A. Mount became 


a partner in the firm of Lee, Behrens & Co., 
29 West 38th Street, and assumed the position of 


_ vice-president of the firm. It is the intention of 


the re-organized firm to considerably extend their 
interests in the decorative fabric field and while 
the lines for which the firm has become well- 
known in this country will be maintained and 
augmented, it is likely that the extension of the 
business will lead to the introduction of fabric 
lines not heretofore carried. 

Mr. Mount’s experience covers a consider- 
able period with the Moss Rose Manufacturing 
Co., Titus Blatter & Co., and more recently with 
Elms & Sellon, Inc. 
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WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS TO 
CONTINUE NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
By C. W. Cousens 
| ieee in the industry will be glad to know 
that the members of the Wall Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association have decided to continue 
the national advertising campaign. 

When the campaign was started the mem- 
bers agreed to continue at least three years and 
then to decide whether the results obtained justi- 
fied further advertising. 

It is most gratifying to us, therefore, to be 
able to announce the continuation of the national 
advertising campaign. We believe that all well- 
informed people in’the wall paper business will 
agree that the general sales and promotion activi- 
ties which have centered. around the national 
advertising have done much to strengthen the in- 
dustry as a whole. It is not merely that the 
consuming public has been given a greater degree 
of “wall paper consciousness” and a far more 
favorable opinion of wall paper as a means of 





decoration—within the industry itself coopera- 
tion in a common cause for the common good has 
united and strengthened the industry all along 
the line from manufacturer to jobber and from 
jobber to retailer. 

We believe that the retail and jobbing trades 
are coming more and more to appreciate the cour- 
age and vision of the manufacturers in assuming 
the entire expense of such a big undertaking for 
the benefit of the industry as a whole. It is a 
big job and the manufacturers have done it in a 
big way, laying aside their selfish interests for 
the common: good. 

All the manufacturers ask from jobbers and 
retailers is cooperation—and this they are receiv- 
ing in ever-increasing measure. Naturally, the 
further development of the national advertising 
campaign will have to be contingent upon the 
continuance of a reasonable degree of coopera- 
tion from other factors in the industry. With 
the best intentions in the world association ad- 
vertising cannot be successful without a fair 

‘amount of team work throughout 

the industry. In any big cooperative 
| movement in any industry there will 
_, always be some difficulties and mis- 
|| understandings. These can be, and 
| will be, ironed out 1n a spirit of give- 
and-take for the common good. 

As a gage of good-will to all in 
the industry and as a vote of confi- 
| dence in the future, the manufactur- 
ers now undertake again to carry the 
| wall paper message to the buying 

public. With the support of the 

jobbers and retailers we have every 
reason to expect bigger sales and bet- 
ter profits for all in the industry. 


ALICE SWIFT, INC., RE- 

¥ MOVES 

4 Ox June 1, the interior decorating 
firm of Miss Alice Swift, Inc., 

moved to their new quarters at 510 

Madison Avenue, New York City. 


——— Dopps wishes to an- 
nounce that he is moving to new 
and elaborate headquarters at 8 East 
52nd Street, New York. 





_, A Cora Scovil poster, sometimes called a 
, “patch poster,” used in the window of a 
| Fifth Avenue shop. See text on opposite 

j page. 
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CORA SCOVIL’S “PATCH 
POSTER” WORK 
iy the last few years, consid- 

. erable attention has been attract- 
ed to the poster work of Mrs. Cora 
Scovil, sometimes called “patch pos- 
ters.” 

An attractive show-window is by 
no means the least of a department 
store’s assets. With the big firms, 
they employ big men. That is natural. 
If a man has a good horse he pays a 
good price for a coachman to take 
care of it. An eighteen-thousand dol- 
lar car calls for a chauffeur of high 
calibre, not a mere taxi plug. And 
when a Fifth Avenue store occupies 
a window space that, has an ,actual 
cash real estate value of $30,000, it 
behooves them to use it wisely. 

Mrs. Scovil’s work is not new, but 
the trade is just beginning to discover |_ 
the farerreadhing inftgenee oft ————  ——_—_ - 
ations. Inasmuch as every figure that she pro- The spotlight of her effort reveals only the essen- 
duces demands labor and study, she naturally tial elements of novelty. But she has learned the 
minimizes this labor by purchasing only the psychology of fabrics and she uses fabrics in a 
things necessary to effective window displays. way not only to enhance the charm of her sub- 
As a result, her windows are never crowded. jects—usually fashion subjects—but so as to in- 
sidiously suggest the decorative value 
of the material itself. | 

Inasmuch as her backgrounds are 
always decorative backgrounds, they 
become an important accessory to the 
upholstery stock, especially to silk up- 
holsterings. Mrs. Scovil uses silks 
exclusively for as she expresses it “no 
other fabric drapes quite so well or 
with such lustrous richness.” 

Her technic is very simple. She 
uses a large square of colored silk as 
a background. She pins and sews her 
replicas of fashionable gowns on this 
background. Into these creations, she 
introduces every article of wearing 
apparel from hat to shoes. 

She outlines the faces and the fea- 
tures are deftly painted in. Even the 
hair is artfully puffed and dressed or 
bobbed, wool yarns being used for the 


purpose. 

















On this page are two examples of Mrs. 

Scovil’s work. In both are demonstrated : 

her clever use of actual fabrics in the crea- 
tion of her interesting posters. 











———— 
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be glad to answer any specific requests. 


1, 
2. 


3. 


5. 


6 


Manufacturer of Montauk Prints? 


fae who can dye and finish short lengths of drapery 
silks 


Designers of interiors? 
List of firms who can furnish following at dealer wholesale 
price: 
1—Wrought Iron Furniture for Open Porch 
2—Sun Dial for Lawn 
3—Sun Crystal for Lawn 
4—Fire Shield or Port Screens 
5—Torchiers 
6—Hanging Flower Pots or Containers 
7—Wood Baskets 
8—Old Maps 
9—Miniature Ships 
Publication showing pictures of Italian and Spanish homes? 


. A book used in connection with instruction of Upholsterer 
Apprentices in railroad shops. 


HE following inquiries have been replied to 
during the last few weeks. If there are other 
readers of this magazine who are interested in 
the replies to any of these questions we shall be 


lL. 


. Where can the “Good Fairy” statue be purchased? 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 


9 


«VU. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


. Names of manufacturers "who make velour and lace sets 


for the protection of overstuffed living room suites. 


Manufacturer of composition head furniture nails, and tuft- 
ing buttons. 


. Who manufactures Belladonna Cloth? 
10. 


List of first class interior decorators that could lay out 
the color schemes and make sketches of same. 


Where can a rack to display curtains be obtained? 


Kinds of curtains appropriate at windows of a restored 
Colonial home. 


Names of firms who carry map globes on walnut stands, 
suitable for use in a library. ‘ 


What school teaches drapery cutting? 
Who makes Belgium linen? 
Where can stick willow furniture be bought? 


Where could be obtained some early American bed room 
pieces in maple or a combination of maple or mahogany? 
Who manufactures candle screens? 

What kind of window curtains and what fabrics may be 
properly used in a true Colonial home so as to retain the 
atmosphere of the late Eighteenth Century? 

Furnish addresses where manufacturers of higher grade 
upholstered chairs exhibit. 

Can you tell me how I can get a one-man steel rule for 
measuring windows for draperies; also a long shear for 
cutting draperies. (A Draper’s tools)? 


Where can be purchased a fifty-inch cream or natural 
sateen? 














DESCRIBING THIS 
MONTH’S DRAPERY 
PATTERN 


HE diagram shown here- 

with gives the cutting di- 
mensions for the two festoons 
of the over-drapery illustrated 
on the opposite page. The 
lower diagram incorporates a 
new principle of drapery 
practice for, as will be seen in 
the illustration, the left-hand 
festoon is somewhat divided, 
part of the fullness being 
pleated and carried below the 
edge of the shaped panel or 
pelmet, while the balance of 
it, constituting the three lower 
pleats, are carried’ up and 
over the top. By increasing 
the quarter-inch squares of 
the diagram to three and one- 
eighth inches each, the pattern 
will fit a window fifty-four 
inches wide by approximately 
nine feet high. 


GELLMAN has _pur- 

» chased the artificial 

leathers and upholstery sup- 

ply business of H. F. Eifert, 

and is continuing at 42 Union 
Square. 




































































ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


Pattern and description on opposite page. 





The Upholsterer and 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


BakTLETT—William E. Bartlett retired as 
buyer-manager of Lord & Taylor’s upholstery 
department on June 1 to join James McCutcheon 
& Co. Mr. Bartlett will take charge of their new 
upholstery department. He will have a floor 
space 53 x 175 it. It will be newly and com- 
pletely equipped with stock to open business on 
October 1 in the firm’s new building at Fifth 
Avenue and 49th Street. 

MarsruNN—Myron Maibrunn, of The Mai- 
brunn Company, Inc., New York, recently re- 
turned from an extended trip to the principal 
European markets. He brought back with him a 
number of novelties and ideas to be incorporated 
in his coming season’s line. 

Korper—A. L. Korper, well known in the 
New York wholesale upholstery field through 
various buying positions he has held during the 
past fifteen years, has become manager of the 
upholstery and floor covering department includ- 
ing Chinese and Oriental rugs of the Lewis 
Pizitz Dry Goods Co., Birmingham, Alabama, 
entering upon his new duties May 4. 

Werts—Harry L. Werts, who was formerly 
with the Duffy-Powers Co., and who has recent- 
ly been for five years with Hutzler Bros., Balti- 
more, buying upholstery goods, Oriental and 
domestic rugs and luggage, and was also at one 
time associated with Lord & Taylor, has returned 
to Rochester to the Duffy-Powers Co. He will 
buy and merchandise the upholstery and drapery 
stock, house furnishings, trunks, bags, china and 
toys. 

LIESENBEIN—Will Liesenbein of Nic. Lies- 
enbein’s Sons, sailed for Europe early in May. 
Mr. Liesenbein expects to be gone about three- 
and-one-half months. 

SELLIsS—W. S. Sellis has been engaged to 
buy the rugs and draperies for the account of S. 
Fantl & Co., New York resident buyers. 

Davis—H. W. Davis, who for the past thirty 
years has been with the E. S. Brown Co., Fall 


River, and for the past fifteen years has acted as 
buyer and manager of the drapery and carpet de- 
partment, has entered business for himself. 

DirFENDAL—Evan B. Diffendal is now cov- 
ering Denver and Pacific Coast for Robert 
LeFort & Co., Inc. Mr. Diffendal was formerly 
with Clarence Whitman & Co. 

Rorstinc—E. E. Roebling has recently 
taken over the New England agency for E. C. 
Carter & Son. Mr. Roebling’s headquarters are 
at 420 Boylston Street, Boston. 

PatTBeErRG—G. L. Pattberg has recently be- 
come associated with Brunschwig & Fils of New 
York. Mr. Pattberg was formerly eighteen years 
with Proctor & Co., Inc. 

Meyer—Nat H. Meyer will represent the 
American Pile Fabric Co. throughout the South 
(Virginia, Texas and Oklahoma). Mr. Meyer 
also represents T. N. James & Co. in this same 
territory. 

GARDNER—W. D. Gardnér has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of W. & J. Sloane to succeed 
the late Nelson S. Clark. 

Jounson—H. E. Johnson, who was until 
May 1, assistant drapery buyer to Chas. Pruyn, 
with The Standard Furniture Co., Seattle, and 
prior to that with his predecessor, has taken 
charge of the drapery department for The Kanf- 
man Leonard Co., Wenatchee, Wash. | 

SLoAN—Robert Sloan, who has been for the 
past two years assistant buyer of Lord & Tay- 
lor’s upholstery department, succeeds Mr. Bart- 
lett as manager of that department. 


GO: Bi te 4 Re 


ELE IS 
Rosert LEwIs 

% WE go to press, too late for an extended 

obituary, we learn of the death of Robert 
Lewis, who started in business in Philadelphia in 
1882. He was a man universally beloved and an 
important pioneer and factor in the development 
of the Philadelphia upholstery industry. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Tue CuHicaco OFFICE of John F. Patching 
& Co., Inc., is now located at 1713 Heyworth 
Building. 





Tue F. H. Pace Co. of Boston have opened 
a decorating department. Howard P. Young has 
been appointed buyer. 


THOMAS STRAHAN Co. of Chelsea have now 
located their Chicago showroom in the Tower 
Building, 6 No. Michigan Avenue. 


M. A. Simon, former sales manager of 
Max Kautmann & Co., Inc., 45 Leonard Street, 
is now in charge of the Laurel drapery depart- 
ment of the same firm. 


Morse & SPRINKLE, INC., are now occupying 
their new building in Taunton, Mass. This addi- 
tion has increased their floor space by about one- 
third. 


THe New Enc anp territory for the Brook- 
lyn Curtain Works, Inc., New York, is now being 
handled by J. K. Taylor, with headquarters at 12 
West Street, Boston. 


Tue Artwoop Suops, INc., have removed 
to their new three-story factory at 14 Railroad 
Street, Rochester, occupying over 30,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. 


THe GOoBELIN TEXTILE Co. has opened a 
Canadian branch at 698 St. Catherine St., West, 
Montreal, in charge of Richard H. Rabbitt, for- 
merly with Montague & Co. 


On May 20, The Zenith Mills, Inc., of Phil- 
adelphia, celebrated their twentieth anniversary. 
On the evening of this day, the executives, sell- 
ing and office force joined in an evening’s cele- 
bration. 


A RECENT REMOVAL in the upholstery trade 
is that of Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc., who are 
now at their new premises at 10 East 39th Street. 
On the third floor of this building, they have 
8,000 sq. ft. of space, which gives them an excel- 
lent opportunity to display their upholstery and 
drapery fabrics. 


L. C. Cuase & Co., Boston, have prepared 
a framed display exhibit showing the progressive 
treatment of mohair fleece from the unwashed 
clip up through the various processes to the fin- 


ished fabric. It is a graphic presentation of the 
number of handlings to which mohair fiber is sub- 
jected on its way from fleece to fabric and makes 
a most interesting and instructive display. 


Tue CALIFORNIA TERRITORY will, after July 
first, be covered by the E. L. Mansure Co. direct 
from their Chicago office. C. E. Shults is plan- 
ning to spend the month of August in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles in the interest of the firm. 
Glen Dorres will continue to represent them in 
the Northwestern territory, with headquarters in 
Portland. 


THE PROBLEM of “what to do with a cre- 
tonne selvege” is answered practically in the new 
patterns of Wellesley Fabrics of the Cavanagh, 
Whiting Co., Inc. The new lines now being 
shown have a printed facsimile of a fringe where 
normally a blank selvege appears. Being printed 
in the colors which compose the scheme of the 
fabric, this edge is a perfect match and the effect 
is exceedingly good. 

As a trademark identification, for the entire 
range of cretonne to which this edge will be 
applied, the firm has adopted the term “Edge-on- 
Cretonnes.” We believe it is the intention of the 
firm to employ this edge, a patent having been 
applied for, upon all of their prints. 


THE FIRM OF BuRTON Bros. & Co., who for- 
merly produced cretonnes and drapery fabrics, 
has retired from business and a new firm, Burton 
Bros. & Co., Inc., has been formed to continue 
the lines not connected with the drapery trade. 
Cyrus Clark, who has had charge of the drapery 
and upholstery fabrics department, will continue 
this branch of the business under the name of 
Cyrus Clark Co., Inc., at 31 Madison Ave., taking 
over the entire line of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics. Under the arrangements now completed, 
F, Schumacher & Co., who since 1923 have been 
selling agents for the Burton Brothers’ fabrics to 
the decorative and upholstery trade will, in the 
future, carry the entire drapery line at their 
headquarters and F. Schumacher & Co._and Mr. 
Clark will manufacture the line together. The 
present line of “Waverly” prints and “Rhodesia” 
fabrics are being shown at the Schumacher head- 
quarters and the firm’s representatives will stow 
them in the Southern and Western territories, to- 
gether with new designs which will be added. 
The Cyrus Clark Co. will cover the balance of 
territory with the same selling force that repre- 
sented the lines in the past. 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNIVERSARY IN 
THE UPHOLSTERY TRADE 


bg fiftieth anniversary of the Stead & Miller 
Co. constitutes the most important event in 
the history of our uphoistery trade. It has never 
been definitely determined who was the first to 
manufacture upholstery goods—whether George 
Brooks or Isaac Stead. They both started about 
1865. Isaac Stead was born in England in 1828 
and came to this country in the early fifties. He 
brought over the traditions and the skill of weav- 
ing, for which the looms of England had been 
famous for centuries, and from the very first he 
made goods so well that in 
the beginning the Ameri- 
can Customs inspectors 
strongly suspected him of 
smuggling—did not believe 
he had made the goods— 
an experience very similar 
to that of William Baum- 
garten, whose exhibit of 
tapestries at the St. Louis 
Exposition aroused the 
scepticism of the French 
members of the jury, who 
could not believe they were 
made outside of the Gobe- 
lin Works. 

Little by little Mr. Stead 
accumulated a plant of 
twenty looms, but due to 
bad outside speculation he 
failed in 1874, and his 
main asset, twenty looms, 





Perhaps back of it all, as the outstanding 
reason for their success, was their scrupulous 
honesty; and we use the word in its analytical 
application to the treatment of their labor, the 
treatment of buyers, the quality and the pricing 
of their fabrics; and with a reputation deserved- 
ly gained, it was only natural that all organiza- 
tion movements and legislative activities felt 
always the need of the leadership of this firm, 
because the name stood for something. 

The history of the present organization is 
brief. Theodore Hillsley, who was admitted to a 
partnership in 1900, died in 1909; and John 
Snowden, who was in 
charge of the New York 
office of the firm, became 
vice-president and manager 
of the business, which was 
incorporated in 1908. Mr. 
Schramm, secretary of the 
company, was a Textile 
School graduate, and with 
the firm for about fifteen 
years. 

There is the history of 
an organization which has 
weathered the storms of 
fifty Winters, and if their 
experience carries a lesson 
of successful merchandis- 
ing, based on truth and in- 
dustry, one should read be- 
tween the lines, and’ give 
credit not only. to their 
commercial probity, but to 


the receiver regarded as Isaac Stead, founder of the firm of Stead the calibre of their art, that 


only junk. 

Mr. Miller at this time 
was a mere boy, working 
for Mr. Stead; but he had visions, and he got 
hold of Wesley Stead, the old gentleman’s son, 
student at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
together they raised a few dollars capital, bought 
the twenty looms, and in 1875 the new firm of 
Stead & Miller was established. 

In reminiscing a bit, Mr. Miller rather mod- 
estly observed: “There has never been anything 
unusual in the business life of our firm. We had 
the troubles which all young men meet with in 
starting business; we had to establish credit and 
overcome the deep-seated prejudices against 
domestic goods, and we had to work very hard, 
and early and late.” 


& Miller Co., who started the manufacture oar) ; 
of upholstery goods in this country about as inspired them to reach 


high and always higher. It 

is this type of effort and 
the example it sets which has put the upholstery 
textile industry in this country on its present 
high plane. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THIS ISSUE 


yo A SUPPLEMENT to this issue of THE Up- 
HOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR, we are 
publishing a two-page insert containing the pho- 
tographs of those members of the decorative,and 
allied trades appointed as delegates by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover to visit and report on the 
Paris International Exhibition. In his selection 
Secretary Hoover has chosen representative men 
in all branches of the trade. “é 


eee 


————— 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 


FALL AND WINTER, 1925 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Herbert Gardner in charge of 


the New York salesroems, Clarendcn Bldg., New York and 
vicinity, also New York Central and New England States; 
H. Ralph Wilson, Middle West and South; Geo. F. King, 
Pacific Coast territory; P. L. Reid, Eastern territory; A. 
Theo. Abbott, the firm’s representative on the road. 


ADELPHIA MILLS, INC.—Herbert K. Rieser, Middle West 


and Chicago; Charles O. Hedges, New York, Ohio and 
Middle West; George F. Wright and George F. Wright, Jr., 
Denver and the Coast; A. B. Vanderhoof, Southern territory. 


AMERICAN PILE FABRICS CU. (Luth & Powers, Inc., sole 


agents)—R. G. Powers, Important Cities of Eastern States 
and New York Office; Joseph A. Sommer, Principal Cities of 
the West, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and New 
York; R. B. Drysdale, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan; Nat R. Meyers, South, Virginia to Texas 
and Oklahoma; I. H. Friedenthal, Pacific Coast (Resid-nce: 
Oakland, Cal.); Robert T. Duncan, Greater New York; Phil- 
lips & Zust, Chicago and Western manufacturing points; 
David R. Thompson, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky ; 
Raymond Mauder, New York State and East; R. L. Evans, 
New York Office: P. J. Luth, General Manager, New York 
and Philadelphia. 


ARTWOOD SHOPS—Paul W. Jones, P. B. Markoff, Edw. 


Hart and N. H. Bryant. 


ATLAS DYE WORKS—Chas. A. Miller, Jr. 
BAECK WALL PAPER CO.—C. A. Bodin, Metropolitan 


District and Southeast; I. S. Sullards, Southwest; R. N. 
Graves, Middle West; A. M. Morgenthaler, Denver to the 
Coast; L. L. Vallentine, New England and Canada; R. J. 
Bowen, foreign agent. 


BARBE-McKENZIE CORP.—Louis Bernstein, Edward J. 


Druding, Jr., Harry C. Earle, David A. Fyfe, Herbert H. 
Howe, George O. Howe, William A. Peters, Louis Schwa- 
necke, Grover Schwarzwald, Fergus McKenzie, Frank Marks, 
Charles Stickle, Edward Booth. 


BARTMANN & BIXER, INC.—James B. McGuire, New 


York City retailers; Raymond Hasel, New York City manu- 
facturers and jobbers; J. Bartmann, New York City depart- 
ment stores; R. Bothner, New York City and New Jersey; 
E. Bixer, Middle West; H. B. Bacon, Far West; James F. 
Dick, New England States. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. D. Brunner, C. H. 


Ford, H. E. Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. S. Hooper, 
E. C. Jones, C. M. N. Killen, J. A. Murray, R. M. Metzger, 
W. G. Ulmer and L. H. Chase, Sales Manager. 


BENNETT & ASPDEN CO.—Thos. H. Boyer, New York 


City and Philadelphia; M. W. McKnight, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and the East; also the Middle West to Detroit; Leo- 
nard C. Dutcher, New York City; W. H. Compton, Chicago 
and the Middle West territory; Philip: Kelly, Denver and 
Pacific Coast territory. 


BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG. CO.—F. L. Potter, sales 


manager, Waterville, Conn.; J. V. Whiting, manager of 
Chicago Office; L. W. Bond (export dept.), 15 East 26th St., 
New York City; G. W. Mount, New York City; E. A. Say, 
New York City and vicinity; G. W. Moeller, New England; 
A. D. Seeley, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
District of Columbia; W. S. Swart, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ontario; J. C. Robinson, Chicago and adjacent territory; W. 
A. Byard, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, North and 
South Dakota; F. A. Neville, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming; J. C. Humphrey, Southern States; C. 
B. Miller, Pacific Coast territory, Utah and Montana. 


BERNHARD, MORRIS CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, 


Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Rudolph Cronenberg, 
New York State, Pennsylvania and the Middle West; W. O. 
Brown, Boston and New England States; R. C. Stoky, 
Southern States; A. C. Leggett, New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan; J. L. Frank, Denver to the Coast; Jack 
Klein, Philadelphia; Chas. E. Briddell, Baltimore; Harold 
Wolferman, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin; Irving Brand, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; 
Adolph Lederer, Hugh Marky, Thomas F. Moloney, J. 
Lutzius, S. J. Wolferman, Howard Wolferman, Saul Kaufman, 
Jack Goodfriend and William Rasch, Greater New York. 


BILLWILLER BROTHERS—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of 


Middle and North West; J. A. Kelleher, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; J. F. Martin, 
New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific 
Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana, afd Michigan; ‘ 
Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. Anderson, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; The A. W. 
Allan White Co., Ltd., 222 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; William Harnisch, Brooklyn 
and Newark; John P. Fox, New York City. 


BLUMENTHAL, SIDNEY & CO., INC.—A. D. Faxon, Me- 


tropolitan district, New York and Boston; A. W. Hass. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Grand Rapids; Thomas Perkins, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington; H. V. Seide, Pacific 
Coast; Jas. J. Hoyne, Metropolitan district, Middle West; 
A. B. Caya, Canada. 


BROMLEY MFG. CO.—William S. Cameron, Cleveland. Cin- 


cinnati and East; John H. Hadler, Denver to Pacific Coast; 
Thomas’ Livingstone, Northwest; John J. Duffy, Ohio, St. 
Louisville and Louisville; Norman S. McLeod: Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Iowa; George A. Buckley and Joseph A. Gallagher, 


Chicago; James M. Wright, South; Michael J. Downey, 
New York State and Pennsylvania; William F. Rigney, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania; 
Thomas F. Girvin, Metropolitan District; Arthur rf Man- 
ning, New England Territory; George J. Brantl, New York 


ffice. 

BROOKLYN CURTAIN WORKS, INC.—Warner Muller, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas; H. Blenn, Richmond, 
South Indiana, Ohio and Chicago; J. K. Taylor, New Eng- 
land States; Simon Levine, small trade and office, Metro- 
politan District; Arthur Buchenbacher, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, and Metropolitan District, 
making headquarters at 30 E. 20th Street. 

BUCHMAN, L. CO., INC.—T. C. Benson, New York City; E. 
A. Bernstein, Pennsylvania and Connecticut; M. Bernstein, 
Brooklyn; A. Boiman, New Jersey and Upper New York; 
L, A. Koffman, New England States; S. Rubin, New York 
City, Astoria, L. I., Jerety City, Hoboken, Union City. 

BURCH, A. F., COMPANY—L. W. Kirchhoff and E. A. Lar- 
son, Grand Rapids; P. H. DePree, Michigan north of Grand 
Rapids, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa; G. L. Trankler, 
Southern Michigan, Ohio and New York; E. C. Trankler, 
Chicago and Milwaukee; E.-S. Conklin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and South; Wm. Fischer, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina; F. S. Allen, Pacific 


Coast. 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—T. J. Kennedy and 
J. V. Mehan, Boston; J. N. C. Allen, Edward Scully, and 
August Mayer, New York; Fred Hinkle and A. M. Solms, 
Philadelphia; John Hodges, Baltimore; William Repp, Buf- 
falo; A. K. White, Pittsburgh; Milton M. Stern, Cleveland; 
H. O. Lunde, Cincinnati; Edward Whitten, Detroit; O. F. 
Stremmel and Sam Hamity, Chicago E. E. Ochler, St. 
Louis; I. L. Bedwell, Dallas; Maxfield & Co., Los Angeles; 
A. R. Brown, Metropolitan Territory; W. A. Metts, South; 
W. S. Miller, Eastern New York and Eastern Pennsylvania; 
Harry B. Lee,. Middle West; W. D. Baldwin, Far and North 


West. 

CANTOR MFG. CO.—Arthur B. Cantor, Middle West; Alfred 
Behrend, New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
England; Samuel Nast, New York City. 

CAVANAGH-WHITING CO., INC.—W. M. Whiting, New 
York State west to Detroit; W. H. Spowers, Jr., Central 
West; John J. Fraser, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; W. J. Maxwell, Southern Territory; J. K. Taylor, 
New England; James Gillies, Pacific Coast. 

CHASE, L. C. & CO.—W. P. Underhill, F. H. Underhill; G. 
E. Sawyer, E. G. Brown, E. R. Campbell, Boston Office; H. 
T. Wight, B. H. Hebbard, R. H. Bogert, D. P. Underhill, 
New York Office; G. B. Ogan. C. J. Dyer, E.. D. Singer, 
C. R. Warren, Chicago Office; W. R. Scott. Cleveland Office; 
E. H. McArthur, San Francisco Office; A. E. Roninger, J. L. 
Gibson, Detroit Office. 

CHENEY BROTHERS—Joseph Doyle, dry goods and _job- 
bing trade, New York City; Arthur Hoffman, New York 
City. decorators; Arthur cCreedy, lampshade manufactur- 
ers; Anthony Palmer, Brooklyn; Robert Smith, furniture 
manufacturers, etc.; L. E. Skinner, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee; Paul Hanrath, Middle West; F. 1. Davis, Boston, 
New England and New York State; W. C. Spoerl, Denver 
and West. 

CHICAGO WALL PAPER MILL—F. W. Gallup, J. R. 
Kendall, H. M. Judy, B. D. Meeker, L. W. Ejiser, G. W. 
King and W. A. Shem. 

DECORATIVE FABRIC CORP.—Chas. Braverman, Eastern 
Travelling Representative; Lawrence Goldberg, Middle West. 

sy JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux 

en. 

ELLIS, W. C.—R. O. Huson, New York City: C. D. Wilson, 
New York State West of Utica; W. W. McLean, Middle 
West, covering Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas, Iowa, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona and California; T. R. 
Bromlee, Chicago. 

EMDEN_ & WORMSER—George .L. Mason, Northwest aind 
Coast; S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
New York State and Michigan; T. M. Zebley, East; J. 
T.obenstein, New York and Pennsvlvania; D. L. Hawkins, 
Ohio and Indiana; James Kurnicki, New York City. 

FRENCH AMERICAN MFG. CO.—General Representatives, 
New York: Albert Klekner, Hugo Spitzer, Julius Larsen, 
Tack Weinberg. Harry Kleckner, M. Finkelstein, Edwin 
Brown, Stanley Winkler, Mark Sorocko, Edward Huberman, 
Wm. M. Bratton, Minneapolis; H. S. Moss, Portland; John 
B. Sullivan, Los Angeles; R. R. Williams, Anthony, Kans.; 
Ernest Holober, Washington, D. C.; H. Y. Billard, San 
Francisco. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Gold, Eastern Canada 
and New York State; S. Z. Brandvein, Middle West: J. H. 
Milne, Western States and Pacific Coast; E. R. Bennett, 
Southern States; H. P. Wirth, New England, New York 
State and Pennsylvania; A. C. Littlefield. Southern New 
England; F. J. Barnable, New York Office; J. A. Meekins, 
New York Citv and New Jersey. : 

FORSTER TEXTILE MILS, INC.—Frank Alexander, Chi- 
cago; M. C. Anderson, Sioux City; E. L. Deal, Winnetka, 
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Ill.; J. H. Milne, Evanston, Ill.; F. L. Randels, Indianapo- 
lis; "y. B. Steineker, Beloit, Wis. 

GOBELIN TEXTILE CO., ttn ey E. Reich, Middle West; 
J. R. Nelligan, Pacific Coast ; A. Ehrich, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 5 Bos wnen eee K. a 
Chicago Office; P. K. Nichols, Jr., North West; H. J. Kempf, 
Metropolitan District ; A. D. Kirby, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston and New York State; P, J. Scherer, 
oo ‘States ; G. R. Stirling, New England States, Phila- 

dips Baltimore, ae Washington; R. H. Rabbitt, Canada 
Montreal O 

GOULD. MERSEREAU CO., INC.—S. F. Ross, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; "Emil L. Raschbacher, Indianapo- 
lis, Cincinnati, St. Louis ‘and Southwest; Geo. W. Marquis, 
New York State and Canada; Geo. R. Huestis, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania; Ralph J. Buckman, South; C. J. Crabb, 
Pacific Coast; w. J. Furlong, Boston; J. A. ‘Dem sey, New 
England; Sarkis Yagjian, Boston; Geo. R. Murdock, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Newark and Philadelphia; Edwin B. 
Flanagan, New York City, New. Jersey and Long Island; 
Paul Resnick, John Clynes, Paul Wollerman, New York City; 


Ray W. Russeil, New York City, Brooklyn, Long Island and 
Middle West; ag? O’Connor, South and Southwest. 
HADLEE SILK ILLS, INC.—G. E. Kaiser, New York 


City, Boston and East; 7. E, Loughlin, Middle West; J. T. 
Glacken, New York State and New England; G. B. Weppler, 
Northwest; W. H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; F. R. Boyd 
and J. O. ‘Stultz House. 

HARTMANN, HERMAN—George King, Pacific Coast; Alfred 
G. Hartmann, all other territories. 

HARTSHORN, STEWART CO.—B. F. Bushnell, Director of 
Sales, New York; J. F. Spiro, New York; A. M. Mount, 
Pacific Coast; A. R Cri en, New York; J. F. Wilson, New 
York; - B. LeLarge, New York. 

HEIM, S. W. & CO.—E. E. Devlin, R. Beaton, Boston and 
New England States; F. Richter, L. Lober, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; H. Hull, G. Baxter, Chicago 
and Middle West; J. N. McConathy, Pacific Coast and 
South; S. W. Heim, H. F. Hook, F. Gammeli, City and 
Suburban. 

HOBBS, INC., ROBERT F.—George W. Hanbury, New Eng- 
land and Metropolitan District; John J. Trowbridge, New 
York State; Charles W. English, Jr., New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania; Joseph G. Ruff, Middle West; Harris P. Allen, 
Denver and Pacific Coast; Robert F. Hobbs, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

HENSEL SILK MFG. CO.—Louis O. Ray, New York; I. M. 
Edt L Chicago; Geo. F. Laage, St. Louis; A. L. Faxon, 


Bos 

HENSEL- ziesuee TRIMMING CO.—A. L. Faxon, Bos- 
ton; Louis O. New Yor 

IMPERIAL UPHOUSTERING CORP.—L. B. Downing, San 
Francisco, Coast, everything west of Denver; H. P. Emerson 

Co., New York City, Metropolitan District, New York 
State and New Jersey, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton; M. M. Elmer and L. A. Thommen, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict; Nelson Hamilton, New England States. 

INTERNATIONAL CURTAIN CO.—I. Sachs, Baltimore; I. 
M. Twery, Chicago. 

IRWIN, ROBERT W. CO.—Harold A. Smith, Charles S. 
Davies, William Penny, F. W. Welch, Thomas C. Wanty, 
Otto J. Frey, Robert J. Ferris, N. E. Balatow. 

JACOBSON MANTEL & ORNAMENT CO., INC.—Blumen- 
thal-Kahn Electric Co., Baltimore; The Hayden Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Jacobson-Concistre, Havana, Cuba; Wm. H. 
Hoops & Co., Chicago; R. E. Logan & Co., Pittsburgh; 
Michael Concistre, Miami, Fla.; Joe Raczka, Inc., Shreve- 
port, La.; W. J. Northcross Mantel and Grate Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Martin Studios, Sarasota, Fla. 

JAMIESON’S, D., SONS CO.—A,. Jacobson, New York 
City; Norman S. Coudert, Philadelphia; E. Q. Daugherty, 
Chicago; R. C. Sitzman, Los Angeles; T. O. Mason, Rav- 
enna, Ohio; E. E. Roebling, Boston. 

KARPEN, S. & BROS.—R. F. Dalbey, W. L. Day, Walter 
Day, Jr., L. E. Hecht, John Hoff, H. F. Hutchinson, Mike 
Karpen, J. A. Levering, Geo. Hand, T. A. McCarthy, R. W. 
Murison, J. A. Pancoast, N. D. Pancoast, E. F. Reichert, 
W. H. Hickey, D. F. Fogel, Otto Kluessner, States West of 
Mississippi River, Ohio and West Pennsylvania; Mr. Dean, 
E. S. Westphal, I. Lowenberg, C. L. Weil, Robert Weil, M. 
H. Kaplan, Jack Karpen, R. L. Foord, C. J. Maxfield, East- 
= Pennsylvania, New York, New England and Southeast 
tates. 

KAY MFG. CO.—District Sales Agents and Branch Ware- 
house Managers: Moss Swart, Boston; Seymour Slegman, 
Philadelphia; J. G. Edelen, Baltimore; Fred W. Cole, San 
Francisco; Walter A. Smith, Los Angeles; Max M. Keyser, 
Casel Ronkin, Samuel L. Taub, Edward A. Krims, Traveling 
Salesmen. 

KLINEFELTER, INGLIS & WILSON—J. Inglis, New Eng- 
land States; P. F. Klinefelter, Middle West. 

LAVALLARD, HENRI—David Caz, on the Pacific Coast. 

LAWRENCE & CO.—S. M. Wheeler. New England Territory 
and East; V. J. Harper, T. H. Grimley, W. M. Thompson, 
New York Office, Middle West to Chicago and Southern 
Territory; V. P. Ross, V. J. Harper,.Chicago, St. Louis and 
Northwest; T. L. Dunn, San Francisco Office, handles 
Pacific Coast. 

LEE, ARTHUR H. & SONS, INC.—Vincent L. Wilson, Chi- 
cago; Harold M. Bailey. Middle Wset; William C. Smith, 
South and West; Peter C. Apel, New England; Wm. Arras, 
John Fast and Paul Vogel, New York City. 

LEE BEHRENS & CO.—Walter J. Wilde, Harry Ratcliffe. 


LEE, MORTIMER M.—G, E. Kaiser, New York City, Bos- 
ton and East; J). k. Loughlin, Middle West; J. T. Glacken, 
New York State and New England; G. B. Yepies: & —— 
here, W. H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; F. R. 

Stultz, House. 

LE FORT, ROBERT & CO.—S. Adler and A. Klairmont, 
Chicago ‘and Middle West; Wm. R. Fleming, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; J. Gombossy, New 
England; Henry Stoeffel, New York ‘City; E. Diffendal, 
Pacific Coast. 

LEHMAN-CONNOR co., INC., H. B.—James R. Connor, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and vicinity; 
Richard I. Brown, New York State west of Syracuse up to 
and including Detroit and Far Middle West; H. H. Hale, 
Boston, New England States and New York east of Roch- 
ester; McBride & Schmidt, Chicago, Middle, West and 
North West; Chas. S. Darling, San Francisco, entire Pacific 
Coast; H. B. Lehman and James R. Connor, New York 
City, Furniture Manufacturers, Department Stores and In- 
terior Decorators, South of 59th Street; C. C. Haskell, New 
York City trade North of 59th Street, Brooklyn and Sub- 
urbs; Y aoe Harris and W. R. Hendry, New York City 


Gener 

LEWIS, "ROBERT CO.—Harold S. Johnson, New York Office, 

Boston General Representative; Harry T. Dyott, New York 
fice, New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Bees ogy 

Washington; George V. Nichols, fogs sae Stanley E. 

Jenkins, Chicago ce, Middle West; S. . Butler, Phila- 
el a Frank E. Johnson, Associate. 

LEV RALPH M. CO.—A. C. Rand, Los Angeles; N. M. 
Golding. New England; L. S. Siegel, Metropolitan E. N. 
Gould, Brooklyn; L. R. Gould, Special ; A Wiley, Mid- 
= West; C. C. Froula, Chicago; 5... % “ae Pacific 

‘oast. 

MANSURE, E. L. CO.—Chicago Office: C. E. — director 
or sales, F. J. Robin, O. C. Winnegge, W. Aug ; 
Moe, E. M. pomp B. F. Oberndorf, ng et M. i 
Mek D. E. Krueger, R. A. Frederick, H. D Mitchell, A. 

wen, Jr.; New York Office: i a je Swope, jj B. Carroll, 
H. H. Van Zile; Philadelphia Office: W. A. Holloway, H. 
psc Shull ; Northwestern erritory, Glen Dorres, Portland, 


MAIBRUNN CO.—Walter T. Simmons, East and Middle 
West; George O. Levy, West and Middle West and South; 
Herbert Elson, New York City; E. B. Bartlett Co., Los 
Angeles; Myron Maibrunn, New York Showroom. 

MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—H. M. Bliss, 
W. W. Melcher, A. B. Mason, treasurer; headquarters, Boston. 

McMAHON & CREMINS, INC.— Thos. J. McMahon, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington ; P... D: a New York 
og and New York State; George Gill, New York Office 

out-of-town buyers; H. C. Hering, Pittsburgh and large 
cities of Middle West and South; Roy K. Quinlan, Middle 
West and Southern cities; John Hanley, all New England, 
Western New York and Pennsylvania; F. Shortell, Great- 
er New York, Long Island and New ‘Vocus. 

MILLER BROTHERS—Geo. H. Bockwinkel, Cleveland, Tol- 
edo, Ohio, Chicago, St. Louis, and the states of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Nebraska; A. A. Porter, 
entire South and Southwest; J. E. Smith, States of Oh‘o 
(excluding Cleveland and Toledo), Illinois (except Chicago), 
Indiana and West Virginia; W. L. Borstleman, New “Eng. 
land States, Pennsylvania and New York State; Wm. M. 
Black, Baltimore and Washington; A. P. Ward, Kansas City 
westward including Pacific Coast; Max Sicherman, New Jer- 
sey and intermediate points around New York City; B. J. 
and A. * Miller, Greater New York City, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh 

MILLS rhe GIBB CORP.—W. B. Fitch, New England States; 
Vv. J. Connors, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Baltimore, 
Washington; J. P. Strain, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Chi- 
cago; J. L. a. Missouri, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Illinois; F. W. Meyer, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico, California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado; H. T. Murphy, Southern States; 
C. Jackson, New York State and Canada; G. H. Hertell, 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin; E. B. Blatchley, Pennsylvania, 
New York State; H. R. Fennell, San Francisco; G. S. Fran- 
cis, F. J. Conway, F. B. Stuart, I. Sunshine, V. Obert, New 
York City, Brooklyn, New Jersey. 

MONTAGUE & CO., INC.—Wendell W. Battenfeld, New 
York City and New England; Joseph E. Reinert, Philadel- 

phia, Baltimore, Washington and Midde West; Peter J. 
Boherer, Southern States; Jules L. Soeffker, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Northwest; J. R. Nelligan, Pacific Coast; E. J. 
Shields, New York State, gen Saag and Middle West. 

MORSE & SPRINKLE, INC.—New York Office: M. Powers 
Chattin, Sales Manager; William L. Butterfield, New Jersey, 
Southern New York, Southwestern Connecticut ; Frank 
Hulse, South and Southwest. Boston Office: William J. 
Driscoll, Sales Manager; Jules Buckwalter, Pennsylvania, 
Northern New York, Delaware; J. G. Mullin, Northern New 
England; Lewis A. Maker. Chicago Office: James V. Hunt, 
Sales Manager; Jack Y. Clift, Michigan, Western Ohio, West 
Virginia ; Melvin Bamberger, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Upper Michigan; Roy Eakin, Kentucky, Indiana; 
em Hostay, Northern Rinses, Northern Missouri, Iowa, 

ebraska, South Dakota; Fred M. Loeb. Chicago. St. Louis 
Office: C. W. Tiemeyer.. 

MOSKOWITZ BROS.—M. J. Siegel, Middle West, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington; Leon Gordon, New York 
City; Charles Rubman, New York State, Penns — Ohio 

Indiana; Benj. Beer, New York City and g Island; 
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. Mintzer, New York and New Jersey; Philip Goodman, 
etropolitan. naa 
OSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Leon S. Fox, Haro! . Burton, 
ba he E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss, Ray N. Kidder, J. Frank 
Hoffman, Robt. L. Kahle, A. P. Wyco , Victor Echausse. 


MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO.—Mark Hamberger, 
Baltimore; Samuel Cristall, Buffalo; J. Levey Sons, Cincin- 
nati; Monte S. May, Kansas City; W. H. Von Vorries & 
Sons, Louisville; J. B. Haffen & Sons, San Francisco; H. G. 
Austin, St. Louis; Fred S. Hunter, St. Paul. 

NAHON COMPANY—George Lifton, Eastern and Western; 
D. J. Getter, Metropolitan district. 


NEUMAIER, EUGENE, & CO.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago 
and Northwest; Seymour Mayer, Metropolitan District and 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Nor- 
folk; Adolph Neumaier, Pittsburgh and large cities in the 
Middle West; Sam Lichtenberg, New York State and Me- 
tropolitan. District; Robert Levy, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; F. G. Everts, Far 
Northwest, Southwest and_ Pacific Coast; E. A. Benson, 
Iowa, Illinois and surrounding territory. 

NICOLS, GEORGE, & CO.—New York City Office: T. F. 
Bennett, large Eastern cities; C. M. Weimer, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia; D. Costello, Metropolitan District; J. M. 
Goller, Metropolitan District; J. C. Fox, Middle West. At- 
lanta Office: J. J. Ellis, South. Chicago Office: E. F. 
Wilson, Middle West; D. Colville, Middle West. Boston 
Office: G. T. Kirkpatrick, New England. San Francisco 
Office: L. E. Whitehill, Pacific Coast. 


OEHRLE BROTHERS CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Win- 
dle, H. R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Simeon DeWitt, Wm. B. 
Geiger, Addison Taylor, Julius Herbott, Philadelphia; M. 
Hamburger, New York Office, New England States; Wm. - 
Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern States; Arthur H. 
Faul, Chicago Office, Chicago and Middle West; H. R. 
Blanck, eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York State and Canada; Addison Taylor, Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Southwest; Geo. F. Wright, Los Angeles, 
Pacific Coast States. 

ORINOKA MILLS—William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunning- 
ham, Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, 
Emmett Gray, Frank J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. 
Huyler. 

ORSENIGO COMPANY, INC.—Eugene J. Orsenigo, Middle 
West; J. A. Dunleavy, South and Middle West; J. Gillies, 
Denver to Pacific Coast; F. O. Denecke, East; W. H. 
Poulson, New York City; F. M. Dickinson, O. M. Allen, 
Showroom. a 

OTTAWA CUSHION CO.—W. H. Beaumont & Son, New 
York City; McBride & Schmidt, Chicago; Geo. H. Guillemet, 
Dallas; Paterson-Hagan Co., San Francisco; Blackman 
Sales Co., Kansas City. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph 
M. Beck, Herman Schultze, William E. Dobson, William 
Smyth. 

PAYNE & CO.—Daniel Cahill, Central Eastern Territory; F. 
L. Dubbs, Mississippi River and Northwestern Territory; J. 
E. Kohn, Indiana, Kentucky, and West Michigan; W. L. 
Coleman, Southern States; Samuel Ball, Central Ohio; C. W. 
Young, Local Territory. 

PEERLESS SPRING MFG. CO.—A. Boone Cost, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, District Columbia, West Virginia, 
and North and South Carolina; E. J. Dodelin, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York; C. N. Demberg, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine; T. G. Demberg, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, and 

ain. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan district; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
St., Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle 
West; F. G. Suhling, 105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard 
I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and West; T. L. Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Pacific Coast. 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting; H. H. 
Robbins, Sales Mer.; H. S. Harper; G. DeBold; Edward 
Emerson; Charles S. Darling, San Francisco Office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS—Joseph A. Blanke- 
meyer, Manager New York Office; John D. Valentine, Albert 
L. Thomann, Metropolitan District; Edward G. Mullen, Bos- 
ton, also New England; Joseph Connolly, New York State; 
Walter R. Douglas and A. L. Porch, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia and Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington and principal cities in 
Ohio; Hilbert & McCauley, Chicago and Middle West; A. J. 
Rainey, Ohio; George E. Krick, Southern Territory: Walter 
Doell, Pennsylvania; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West and 
Canada. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—J. S. Alexander, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago; H. E. Scripture. Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, New York State and Canada; 

C. Lockwood, New York City; E. S. Lewis, the South 
and the Pacific Coast: F. A. Baird, Middle West; E. V. 
Pollard, Chicago and Middle West; T. B. Wilson, Boston and 
New England; H. M. Burgin, Southern States and Pennsyl- 
vania; J. W. Powdrell, Boston. 

PROCTOR COMPANY, INC.—R. D. Williams, Road Sales- 
man; John Kent Tilton, City Salesman. 


QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. McLean, Middle and North- 
west; C. F. Judd, Chicago Office; Chas. S. Darling, Pacific 
Coast, San Francisco; orley Colloster, Boston and the 
East; Sydney L. Moskowitz, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; James Mackie, New York City and House. 

RITCHIE, R. J. & R. CO.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie, 
Jr., Otto Jacobs, Chicago; A. Jacobson, New York City; 
Lavis & Haas, Philadelphia; Edgar Fenton, Toronto. 

REGSON MILLS—Walter G. Schleppy, Coast; Fred G. 
Everts, Denver and Far West; Sam Pashley, Northwest; 
Thomas D. Cooper, Middle West and New England; Mar 9 
P. Hurley, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and ‘ 
Thomas J. Schrempf, New York State, New England and 
eon aa ale Milton Katz, New York City; Ephraim Gerson, 

ouse. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC.—M. J. McCarty and Morris Mond- 
schein, ‘North Middlewestern States and part of New York; 
Sydney I. Rogers, Southern Section of the Middlewestern 
States; E. L. Schnell, New York City and New England 
States; Harold Mondschein, Baltimore, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania and part of New York State; C. Griglik, South and 
Southwest; Matthew Magnus, Home Decorations Department, 
Middlewestern States and New York State; C. Griglik, 
Southern States; John Philos Baker, New England and 
Pennsylvania; H. O. Todd, Pacific Slope. 


ROSENTHAL, FINDLAY & McDONALD, INC.—W. J. 
McDonald, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis; W. E. Rosenthal, Norman Findlay, E. E. Unland, 
Milo L. Voight, Greater New York; J. E. McCormick, Den- 
ver to the Coast; John Moench, part of Chicago, St. Louis, 
east of Denver and the Northwest; F. A. Winterson, New 
England, Canada, New York State, Pennsylvania excepting 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington; Lawrence Renneisen, 
Middle West, including Cincinnati and Grand Rapids; J. M. 
Wright, all Southern States. 

ROUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS & CO.—John S. Wylie, Mgr.; 
Louis Kresek, Jr., A. B. Vanderhoof, A. L. Kindt, J. P. 
Connolly, New York; Thomas J. Walsh, James H. Ward, 
Chicago; Ray Rowen, Los Angeles; Henry Brookshaw, 
Clarence C. Edwards, Boston. 


ROYLE, GEORGE & CO.—Carl Klose, Pennsylvania, New 
York State, Maryland; A. S. De Luna, New York City, Mid- 
dle West, ‘New England; Walter Zust, Chicago and North- 
west,* Middle West; Samuel T. Phillips, Chicago and North- 
west, Middle West; R. C. Hassad, South, Southwest; Philip 
Kelly, Pacific Coast. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; William S. 
Cashel, Metropolitan Section, Pennsylvania, West Virgina; 
Jos. L. Neal, New York State; George T. Wood, Virginia 
and North Carolina; Daniel Sackman, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin; W. G. Yager, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana; Roloff- 
Howe Co., Chicago; Wesley J. Claiborn, Pacfic Coast. 

SAUBIAC, B. & SON—A. H. Abels, Boston; Samuel Adler 
Chicago; Chas. S. Darling, San Francisco. ms 

SCHNEIDER’S, PETER, SONS & CO., INC.—New England 
States, Boston Office; E. E. Roebling, assisted by x A. 
Roebling, and Geo. Fitzgerald. West and Middle West, Chi- 
cago Office: N. T. Hans, assisted by F. W. Hans, Geo. H. 
Hans, Valentine Beterman, W. D. Barnetz, Ed. Farley and 
Ed. F. McGorrin. Pacific Coast, San Francisco Office: Chas. 
S. Darling, assisted by Miss Irma Schrag, Miss Elma Traub, 
and James Mills. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
vicinity, Philadelphia Office: James V. Reagen, assisted by 
Nelson A. Peters. South and Southwest, Raymer B. Hig- 
gins; New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, Philip A. 
Gettler; New York City and Metropolitan District, Joseph 
R. Tracy; New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, James A. 
MacFarland; New York City, H. Britenbruch, Arthur 
Buehler and Henry Miller; New York and Brooklyn, Michael 
Wegner and Stewart C. Kingsley; Westchester County, 
Charles Schoen; Brooklyn and Long Island: Jos. Lampe. 

SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Winston, J. J. Zimmerman, Fr. 
Buris, J. Roth, J. Farrer, H. Kauff. Aiscune 

SHOEMAKER, JAMES M. CO., INC.—H. H. Hammond Co., 
67 Chauncy St., Boston; W. E. Matheis, Room 624, New 
Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; Davis & 
Williams, Furniture Exchange Bldg., San Francisco; Davis 
& Williams, Terminal Sales Bidg., Seattle, Wash; Davis & 
Williams, 508 Charles Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 

SIMON, HEALEY & GOLDSTEIN, INC.—Chicago Office 
12 North Michigan Ave.; San Francisco Office, 339 Geary 
St.; Los Angeles Office, 611 McComas Bldg., 8th and Los 
Angeles Sts. mes 


SOY KEE & CO.—-James A. McCann, East; 
Walsh, South and West. a see 
STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—West and Northwest h 
Moench; New York State and Middle West, M. L. Monash; 
ew York, iladelphia, Baltimore a Washi i 
Krusi; East, J. A. Mosle. seta ret 
STARA fran ae Made ge he CO.—P. D. Carey, 
icago; Kennet elch, St. Louis; J. W. Gotwals, 
Angeles; C. H. Cooper, Chicago. J se 
STANDARD WALL PAPER CO.—E. A. B , Illinoi 
Missouri, Iowa; G. H. Burnham, Kansas City, poy soos 
ver and the West, including Pacific Coast points; A. J 
Daniels, Pennsylvanja, Ohio and West Virginia; A. . 
Hitchcock, Southern States; A. C, Jacobs, New York State; 
James E. Kelly, Northern New York, Vermont and New 
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Hampshire; gems McCabe, New York Cit 
t: Mooney, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and 

. Netter, Minnesota and Wisconsin; C. L. Slocum, New 
England States, Delaware, Maryland, Philadelphia and 
Washington; Olney Van Deusen, Southern New York State, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, Mer. N. Y. office, 
242 Fourth Ave., New York and Boston; Thos. F. J. Tynan, 
Metropolitan District and Brooklyn; Thos. O’Connor, 
Middle West territory; Andrew M. Langwill, Mgr. Chicago 
office, 1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and Northwest; Frank 
M. Rapalje, part of Northwest and Southwest territory, out 
of Chicago; Wilbur D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, New 
York State, and New England; Benj. E. Devoy, Pacific Coast 
territory; John H. Caldwell, New Jersey and the Southern 
territory; Harold Davies, Phila., part of Pennsylvania and 
New York State; Arthur I. Miller, New York assistant. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Eastern Office, Providence: J. 
H. Hill, Mer., George H. Hill, salesman; Southern Office, 
Greenville, S. C.: Hampton Smith, Mgr., C. W. MacSwain, 
assistant mgr., H Wood; Philadelphia Office: Chas. C. 
Cozzens, salesman, John W. Gleeson, salesman. 

STRAHAN, THOMAS CO.—John W. Seriven, New England, 
part of New York State and Canada, East; William_H. 
Wright, Philadelphia and vicinity, part of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and the South; B. F. Naeher, part of New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and the South; C. E. Conover, Chicago and 

art of the Middle West; T. A. Newman, Greater New York, 
altimore and Washington; C. F. Lewis, Middle West; Pierre 
Campbell, New England and territory in the Middle West; 
J. Jay Hill, Pacific Coast and the Northwest; Chas. H. 
Stecker, part of the South and West; Kent Mahaffey, part 
of Illinois, Indiana and territory in the Middle West. 

STROHEIM & ROMANN—E. H. Connell, manager Philadel- 
phia Office, Baltimore and Washington; Chas. Loftus, assit- 
ant, Philadelphia and vicinity. S. J. Wyman, manager Chi- 
cago office; C. F. Kurz, assistant, Chicago and vicinity; 
Chas. A. McManus, manager Boston Office, New England; 
Victor F. Locke, assistant. Geo. D. Garrett, large cities in 
the Middle West; D. J. Mahoney, Northwest and Middle 
West, Eastern New York, Pennsylvania and West Virgina; 
Laughton Mather, Southern States; Frank O’Connell, man- 
ager San Francisco Office, Pacific Coast territory; Mrs. C. E. 
Roesch, manager Los Angeles Office; Alvin P. Alton, S. S. 
Wisser, Milton Oken, New York decorative trades; Myron 
Dixon, department store trade; George Koester, New York, 
Brooklyn, and suburban; Michael Redling, New York and 
suburban, 

TAIT PAPER & COLOR INDUSTRIES, INC.—E. N. Bush, 
care of American Wall Paper Co., Pittsburgh; J. S. Cory, 
North East, Pa.; E. F. Doughty, Rochester; G. R. Hender- 
son, New York City; I. S. Hornbeck, Kingston, N. Y.; W. 
B. Humphrey, Chicago; A. S. Hyser, care of Los Angeles 
Wall Paper Co., Los Angeles; J. M. McCarthy, New York 
City; J. C. Scott, care of Wm. Campbell Wall Paper Co., 
Hackensack, N. J.; G. W. Steele, Boston; Geo. F. Terri- 
ault. care of Imperial Wall Paper Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
F. Van Sittert, Philadelphia. 

TAYLOR, H. D., CO.—F. J. Schaus, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
North and South Carolina; H. J. Hartley, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia; F. H. Salisbury, 
Buffalo and nearby towns; C. P. Mackey, Eastern New York; 
H. D. Baker, W. D. Baker, Central and Western New York, 
Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit. 

THORP, J. H. & CO., INC.— Boston: H. I. Wood, Fred L. 
Veckley, D. C. Brewster; Philadelphia: H. S. Jennings, H. A. 
Bitting, H. G. Wolf; Chicago: A. D. Funk, A. P. Will, H. 
R. Secor; Pacific Coast: S. A. Davis, Chester M. Vallette; 
Ohio and Middle West: Harry H. Wallace. New York head- 
quarters: C. Brooke, S. J. Oliver. E. J. Beale, Albert 
Wethernow, H. V. Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, 
Jos. J. Nagro, Leonard Chastel, Alhert Jeffcoat, L. J. Dent, 
Clifford Clark, James E. Howlett, Carl Weren. 

WALLISER, H. F. CO.—P. P. Rudhart, D. Tomagno, L. 
Swanson, Chicago; C. F. Grill, C. F. Shire, F. J. Morgan, 
travelers of Chicago; C. F. Chappatte, Paul Kruse, Phila- 
delphia; R. C. Norris, South; A. Jacobson, New York; C. 
Lawrence Smith, Pacitic Coast. 

WIDDICOMB, JOHN CO.—Elton W. Daniels, Leo F. Troy, 
Geo. W. Calder, C. E. Block, E. H. Williams. 

WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS—Hermann Hartmann, Al- 
fred Hartmann, George F. King. 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—W. B. Batten, Ferd. 
Boos, Donald Cameron, M. J. Feeley, Oren Howes, Donald 
C. McGeachin, J. B. McKay, M. M. McNeil, C. E. Parsons, 
S. R. Pinkerton, R. P. Teander, W. C. Waibel, W. V. Wall, 
A. R. Walter, James Watson, Wallace H. Witcombe, Arthur 
K. Young. : 

WODKA, M. & M. J.—Max Sapiro, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota; David Horn, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky and the southern 
part of Pennsylvania; Valentine Treat, Western Representa- 
tive. 

WOLL, F. P. & CO.—New York Office: W. H. Bishop. Mer., 
New York City; Boston Office: J. P. King, Mgr.; Chicago 
Office: Charles W. Snell, Mgr.; San Francisco Office: George 
H. Doxrud, Mgr.; T. J. Whalen, Los Angeles; Carrington 
Cabell, Inc., St. Louis; J. A. Fleming, care of Fleming Fur- 
niture Co., Cleveland; C. R. Stevens, Columbus; Edward B. 
Busby, Detroit. 
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WOMPINUIT COMPANY, INC.—W. Abbott, E. B. Thom- 
son, L. J. Aldrich, New York; E. G. Freburger, Baltimore; 
Harrower & Johnston, Montreal, Can. 

YORK CARD AND PAPER CO.—J. L. Ash, Chauncey Baker, 
Frank O. Cox, Kennedy Crumrine, Thomas W. Galyon, J. G. 
Hopkins, William E. McKee, L. B. Steele. 

VAN BLERKOM, DAVID CO.—A. S. Goldberg, J. H. Good- 
speed, M. S. Roth, S. C. Rapp, Irvington, N. J.; I. Winner, 
H. W. Williams, care of Williams Kimp, Grand Rapids; Fred 
W. Lee, Plainfield, N. J.; Henry Walter, Buffalo; E. Lenoir, 
Newark. : 

ZENITH MILLS—S. T. Young, Pesos Strain, Pacific Coast 
and Far West; Lewis A. Beck, Central West, Iowa, nsas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, Illinois; J. O. 
Young, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus. 
Toledo, Dayton, Indianapolis, New York City and Metropoli- 
tan District; Herbert D. Reis, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Southern States, Baltimore and Washington; C. A. 
Hart, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, Indiana, New York 
State and New England States. , 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Doliar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





SALESMAN WANTED—To handle well known sun- 
fast drapery line in Middle West. Address “O. K.,” 

care The Upholsterer. 

SALESMAN WANTED—For line of rayon drapery 
fabrics in Southern territory. Address communica- 

tions to “Rayon,” care The Upholsterer. 


HIGH GRADE CONTRACT MAN—This house has 

an opening for a high grade man thoroughly versed 
in contract work. Only a man of pleasing personality, 
able to approach, interest and close worth-while con- 
tracts, is wanted. To one who meets the requirements 
a very liberal salary will be paid. Apply by letter, stat- 
ing age and business experience in detail. Paine Furni- 
ture Co., Boston, Mass. 
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NOTTINGHAM RESIDENT desires to represent 
American houses. Thirty years’ experience as com- 
missionaire. Highest references. Address “Notting- 
ham,” care The Upholsterer. ". 
DRAPERY BUYER with a good récord will consider 
an appointment with a reliable firm. ~ No run-down 
departments wanted. Party has fifteen years’ experi- 
ence and knows the markets. Nine years as buyer, 
three years in present position. Capable of merchandis- 
ing under modern systems. Understands contract 
work and decorating of interiors, organizing a work- 
room to pay. A furniture store handling quality mer- 
chandise preferred. Address “Experienced,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Manufacturers’ of foreign 
arid domestic popular and high-grade upholstery and 
drapery fabrics for Middle West territory, also Greater 
New York, New Jersey. No objections carrying non- 
conflicting line, splendid opportunity for live wires, line 
well established. In replying state age, experience, past 
connections, which will be treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress “Foreign and Domestic,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN, at pres- 
ent selling to the upholstered furniture manufacturers 
and interior decorators, to sell our nationally advertised 
threads as a side line. Exclusive territory: 7% com- 
mission. State territory desired and lines you are 
now handling. References required. Mutual Thread 
Co., 17 West 17th Street, New York City, 
INTERIOR’ DECORATOR WANTED—A competent 
interior decorator, experienced:-in furnituré, rugs and 
draperies, and knowledge of decorative requirements. 
Address Paine Furniture Co., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS .MAN as.drapery room 
foreman, estirhating; cutting, etc. Address “C. F. 
M.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to sell complete’ line of up- 
holstery.and lamp shade trimmings, either as a side 
line or exclusively, in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and West of Chicago; also New England and Southern 
States: Drawing account against commission. Anhalt- 
Barnett Co., Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 
YOUNG MAN of good personality wishes position as 
assistant to interior decorator catering to good clien- 
tele; understands periods, able to do sketching and 
color work; had selling experience; can take charge of 
small contract department. Prefers opportunity in Chi- 
cago or near by. Address “Illinois,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR —for successful furniture 
store:,One of the leading furniture, drapery and rug 
stores’ in Cincinnati, established for many years, cater- 
ing to a substantial trade, and famous for its superior 
values, wishes to secure an experienced interior decora- 
tor, who can create and develop decorating service in 
connection with furniture sales. This man must -be 
able to solicit and close business outside the store in 
draperiés; floor coverings, decorations and furniture; 
must be competent to design decorative schemes, using 
the merchandise in our regular stocks; must be experi- 
enced and accurate in taking measurements, estimating 
costs and giving detailed instructions to the Production 
Department. Good opportunity for right party. Give 
complete details of your past connections, sales record, 
age, drawing account required, etc. All applications 
confidential. Address The Chas. B. Rattermann & Bro. 
Co., Cincinnati, O, 
WANTED--TO REACH A YOUNG MAN with 
judgment and experience, capable of planning and 
purchasing the right merchandise for a high grade fur- 
niture department of well established interior decorating 
firm. Now carrying a stock of the finest period furni- 
ture. 20,000 square feet on three floors will be devoted 
to this new department. This is a worth-while oppor- 
tunity and great care will be exerted in making a 
choice. Successful applicant must. have thorough 
knowledge of furniture; be capable of having stock 
furniture built to specifications; understand merchan- 
dising and be an efficient executive. Opportunity to 
become financially interested will be given after ability 
is proven. Address in confidence “500,000 Midwest 
City,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN having several years of experience 
in contract work and as assistant manager of the 
drapery department in a high class establishment, des 
sires position as buyer or decorative saleswoman, about 


September 1. New York, Middle West or Southwest 
preferred, Address “Decorative Saleswoman,” care 
The Upholsterer. ; : . 
TAPESTRY SALESMAN — M. H. Rogers, Inc., 
America’s foremost importers of — selling tap- 
estry wall panels, table runners, couch-¢overs, prayer 
rugs, throw rugs, etc., etc. feed an itional sales- 
man. Choice territory with established business. Only 
a big earner with good trade connections considered. 
Do not call. Write full particulars. Advertising Dept., 
care of John Thomas Miller, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 
COMPETENT PERSON wanted to organize and take 
charge of a ruffled curtain factory. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for right party. Address “Ruffled Curtains,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—Several territories open for salesmen 
with followings in furniture and dry goods lines. We 
have an extensive selection of moderately priced im- 
ported rugs, tinsel and tapestry table scarfs and tapestry 
novelties. This is a very profitable side line and real 
money maker to the active worker. Write and state 
your experience and present connections. Address 
“Imported Rugs,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—On commission basis, representatives for 
all territories to carry a line of fancy pillows. Ad- 
dress “Pillows,” care The Upholsterer, 
UPHOLSTERER seeks change. Used to high class 
work, also slip covers, drapery fixing, etc. English 
and French experience. Address “East,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
NEW CONNECTION DESIRED—Floor covering and 
upholstery buyer, fifteen year’s experience ; successful 
record. Young, alert, aggressive producer; know eastern 
markets; now-employed; can change quickly. Middle 
and high grade experience departments doing $150,000. 
Address “New Connection,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—A live upholstery. business in a growing 
section of ‘Troy, N. Y.. Reason for selling; ill health. 
Address “Troy,” caré The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN for Middle West, also one 
for the Coast, to handle line of drapery fabrics. 
State fully previous experience. Address “Drapery 
Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. . 
SALESMAN WANTED—One to cover Ohio, W. Va., 
and Kentucky, another for Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri. To men with following and proven abil- 
ity, we have two very attractive propositions. We. can 
also use side line men for Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Give full particulars in first, letter. Novelty Curtain 
Mfg. Co., 2240. Ogden. Ave., ‘Chicago, III. 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE HIGH CLASS SALES- 
MAN with following to sell our cretonnes to depart- 
ment stores, furniture stores, jobbers and mannufactur- 
ers on comimssion basis. Must have non-conflicting 
lines. These cretonnes are particularly choice and pop- 
ular priced. Territory, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,: Arkansas, Texas, Minnesota, Western Iowa, 
including “Des Moines. Address: “Choice,” care The 
Upholsterér. 
PARTNER WANTED for established wholesale dra- 
pery business. The man to be considered must have 
following among upholstery buyers. Must be earnest 
worker... Capital secondary consideration. Address 
“Partner-Wholesale,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN .WANTED—A Philadelphia mill manu- 
facturing draperies, upholstery fabrics, and table 
scarfs, is in need of a representative to cover fhe entire 
Middle West territory on a commission basis. A good 
line for a good man who knows the trade. Address 
“Philadelphia Mill,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN for New England, Middle 
West and Pacific Coast * territories, to carry a side 
line, of drapery trimmings. Resident men preferred. 
Commission basis. Address “Side Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT desires to add one or 
two lines of furniture and drapery fabrics on com- 
mission. Address “Upholstery Fabrics,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
CURTAIN WORK ROOM MANAGER—Must be ab- 
solutely capable to manage, cut drapery and make 
estirnates. Apply by letter, stating experience, past and 
present employment and salary. All applications strictly 
confidential. Robinson-Cohen Co., 1420 Washington 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. - 








